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Stop Bearing 
Get Even Card Sliver 


4 By Using— 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


OIL 


U.S. PAT. OFFICE& FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Dripping, leaking oil wont. stay in comb-boxes or prevent 
7) wear that destroys bearing fit and ruins card settings. Even 
io sliver is then impossible 
| NON-FLUID OIL, drip-less and waste-less, stays on the 
na job, protects bearings. prevents wear and preserves card settings. 
You get even sliver and save money for NON-FLUID OIL 
my outlasts oil 3 to 5 times. 
| | | 
4 | -_'USED IN 7 OUT OF 10 MILLS! Buy 
| More 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
; 292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
¥ Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. | 
m4 W AREHOUSES: Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. 1. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, III. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Long Range has 
never been more Important 


There is no dead-end in a business that 


World events may change our course, but 
follow a course we definitely intend to do. 8 


SONOCO’S main objective is to keep up its 

important position in the field of textile 

: paper carriers. By so doing we are con- | eile 
WAR SAVINGS BONDS | 


tributing toward winning the war, indi- “7 


rectly ... while at the same time improv- 


ing our position so as to make our direct 
contributions more effective. ae rr 
EVERY PAY DAY | 
sshoce 
SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 
at » | 
Sonoco Propucts Company 


PAPER CARRIERS) | 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subse ription $1.50 per year in 
’ 9 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. | 
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| Carding... “When our card room equipment was in- Weaving... I ve sure noticed the difference since we 
stalled, we took action to insure maximum production adopted Gulf Engineering recommendations,” says an 
| and full protection for our large investment—we called Overseer of Weaving. “I don’t have nearly so many 
rh in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer and adopted the repair part orders to sign : 
lubrication pri ictice he recommended,” says an Overseer te 
of Carding. “This step has paid big dividends—our comb et 
MS Pere 6 Carding .. . ‘Im spite of the fact that our cards are very 
boxes, for example, not only run cool but show no | ea 
a old, we are able to hold production up to spinning room 
demands—thanks to the quality lubricants and applica- 
* tion methods recommended by a Gulf Lubrication Serv- 
ae Spinning . . . With the quality lubricants recommended by ice Engineer,” says an Overseer of Carding. 
a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer, we are able to run te 
our frames continuously at top speed, and to avoid shut- 
downs except for periodic inspection,” says an Overseer Spinning... the quality lubricants recommended by a 
of Spinning. “As a result, we are setting hard- to-beat Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer enable us to maintain 
production and maintenance records.” peak production on our 35-year-old frames,” says an 
Overseer of Spinning. 
| Weaving . . .“"We keep accurate maintenance records cov. GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING CO. 
< ering our looms,” says an Overseer of Weaving, ‘‘and we Gulf Building - Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
believe our costs, which include all charges for repairs 
and lubrication, are as low as any in the industry. A large FOR VICTORY 
Share of the credit for these low costs is due to proper BUY UNITED 
lubrication, as recommended by a Gulf Lubrication STATES WAR 
ervice Engineer.’ 
service Pagines BONDS AND 
STAMPS 
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Uncle Sam’s fighting men in the jungle, in the Arctic, on the desert - - all over 
the world - - are demanding fabrics finished to meet the extreme conditions of 
this new kind of war. @ Arkansas’ vast peacetime experience is now solving 


wartime problems 


.. producing for textile processing and finishing plants 


_ products that meet exacting government specifications. 


FRONT LINE PRODUCTS 


FUNGICIDE G For mildewproofing all types 


of cotton cloth used in sleeping bags, webbing, 


tentage, mosquito netting, etc. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT For flame- 


proofing uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. 


AQUAROL* Produces a water-repellent finish 


on uniform cloth, overcoatings, and other military 
fabrics . . used in a single bath treatment with 


G to 


mildew resistance . . used in a single bath 


Fungicide impart water-repellency and 


CULOFIX L* For preventing color-bleed AC treatment with Arko Fire Retardant to produce 


in water of direct dyed cotton. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


water-repellency and fire-resistance. 


ARKANSAS co. INC. NEWARK + NEW JERSEY 
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Cotton Must Chemistry—Mechanics Won't 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


By HUGH M. COMER | 
Vice-President, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala 


FTER I came into the Avondale Mills directly from 

college in 1914 it was not very long before I discov- 
ered the principal problems that cotton manufacturers 
were facing. These problems in main dealt with speeds of 
machinery, sizes of packages, simplicity of processes, ma- 
chinery standing waiting for doffing or for lack of previous 
process material, thick and thin places in yarn and cloth, 
slubs, reedy cloth, heavy cloth, light cloth, yarns running 
off standard count, moisture regain and hundreds of other 
problems. 


This first realization of mine took place, as you see, 
about 30 years ago,and now I tind that manufacturers are 
faced with pretty nearly the identical problems. Much 
progress has been made in machinery efficiency and 
heightening of quality standards. We find ourselves with 
much more efficient opening machinery, blending appar- 
atus, one-process picking, fast cards, revolutionized meth- 


ods of drawing, long draft roving and spinning, high speed 


winding and spooling, self-threading devices, much In-° 


creased efficiency in slashing, and fast looms with niany 
automatic devices. On top of all these improvements, and 
| could name many more, have come time studies, so that 
we now have highly efficient machinery loads and work 
loads. 


The efficiency of the employees of the mill has increas- 
ed tremendously; attitudes and intelligence of employees 
are at a peak for all time. Working conditions in the 
mills are at the top. Flying lint is almost eliminated. 
Air-changing is at our door. In the last 30 years ‘our 
industry has made tremendous progress, and because’ of 
this progress the industry is alive today. This progress, 


as you see, has taken place mechanically, in personnel, 


and in labor relations. True, we have made a lot of prog- 


ress chemically. We discuss freely the various and vary- 
ing finishes of materials, luster of yarn, brightness. and 


fastness of color. The development of printing has been 


a life-saver and a God-send to us. 


Now, even with all this improvement, we find ourselves 
in a drastic competition with synthetic fibers, with cellu- 
lose, and with pulp. We have just gone through the ter- 
rific ordeal of having a synthetic fiber favored over cotton 
yarn in the matter of construction of rubber tires. Thirty 


years ago when the writer commenced his work in the 
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cotton textile industry there were hardly any such things 


as synthetics, or pulps, or cellulose. 

Even though if within the next 30 years the cotton tex- 
tile industry makes the same forward strides in mechani- 
cal improvements, | am of a definite mind that synthetics 
and pulps will, because of their own developing program, 


lar surpass cotton. 

It is as evident as the sun that the successful future of 
our industry lies in the advancement of chemical appli- 
cations to our fibers, yarns and fabrics. We must make 
cotton fabrics more resilient than wool, more lustrous and 
stronger than silk, more hreproof, waterproof, wind re- 
sistant, heat containing than ever. If we make our cotton 
fabric with such qualities that it can jump through all 
the hoops that are now being jumped through by the 
other natural fibers and discover uses hitherto unknown, 
our industry. will live. 

As an example of what is being done elsewhere, let me 
quote trom the Daily News Record of Dec. 28, 1942: 

B. Altman & Co.. yesterday introduced paper blankets in an ad 
vertisement in the .Vew York Times. The blankets, made of layers 
ol soft crepe paper, are priced at $3.35 a pair 

Ad copy read, in part 

Now in a year when it is more important than ever to sleep 
warm, Altman's brings you Alrobe, an amazing new blanket made 
of layers of soft paper . Grandpa used paper to keep his chest 
Today you're going to use Airobe so you'll keep warmer. 
Multilavers of soft crepe paper (cross-reinforced) provide millions 
of minute airspaces which create a remarkable insulator. We sug- 
rest it as an auxiliary bed covering—that extra cover to throw 
over your bed on zero nights—or to use all winter with blanket 


or quilt. White with cream cotton sateen binding; 68x80 inches 
Practical, warm and economical 


Warm 


That is just the kind of thing the cotton textile indus- 
try 1S up against right now. 

And what a grand opportunity we have, because one 
can easily see that with the qualities of the fiber already 
grown by nature, cotton is so far ahead of a pine tree and 
a lump of coal that we should fear no competition from 
these sources. And, to my mind, the benefits of the re- 
sults of a research program to individual mills will start 
immediately, because as the spinning frames and looms of 
a mill are taken out of competing cotton fabrics and put 
into new uses, those spinning frames and looms drop out 
of the competitive field that is already so thoroughly 
overcrowded. We must put chemistry to work. 
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you're using Armstrong's Cork 
Cots, you already know this cork 
cot that averages four times as much 
leather roll 
That's Armstrong's. Cork 
Cots have a long initial life and, 
when they do begin to show signs of 
wear, can be rebulled 
new for as little as )o¢ per roll. 
\loreover, each cot can be rebuffed 
two to four times 
three to five full-length service-lives! 

These cots not only give you long 
They give you dependable 
service, for they fully utilize the 


service as COVeCPINES. 


because 
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made like. 


for a total of 


unique physical properties of cork to 
spin better yarn at lower cost. 

Cork has a-high coefficient of friec- 
tion, which prevents eyebrowing and 
produces uniform drafting with mini- 
Puen slippage. Cork’s resilience helps 
it “come back’ after being grooved 
by top roll laps or hard ends. 
resistance to lateral flow helps main- 
tain a true’ drafting surface and as- 
sures satisfactory Monday morning 
start-up. 

{Combine all these advantages with 
low first and you realize why 
more spindles are equipped with 
Armstrong s Cork Cols than are 
equipped with any other roll covering. 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Section, 
Arch St.,:‘Lancaster, Pa. 


cost. 
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Higher Court Involving 


The Industry 1942 


LEO PARKER, Attorney-at-Law 


“SS URING the year 1942 numerous firms in the textile 
industry throughout this country were subjected to 

expensive suits. A review of these litigations discloses that 
an impressive majority of these suits may have been en- 
tirely avoided had certain officials been familiar with the 
modern law. 

First, we shall review legal controveries involving the 
validity of arbitration, Then, we shall review higher court 
decisions influenced by present unusual war conditions. 

Contrary to the opinion of a majority of readers, the 
fact that contracting parties agree to arbitrate by no 
means forestalls legal suits, nor does an arbitration agree- 
ment eliminate expenses associated with suits, as testi- 
mony costs, lawyer fees, etc. Furthermore, establishment 
of a ceiling price lower than the price specified in a con- 
tract of sale automatically cancels the contract. 


Contract Arbitration 


For example, in Kramer & Uchitelle, 43 N. E. (2d) 
493, reported July, 1942, it was shown that Kramer & 
Uchitelle, Inc., entered into four Separate written con- 
tracts with Eddington Fabrics ‘Corp., M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, Inc., and Classic Mills, Inc., affiliated corporations, 
generally similar in form, by which the latter agreed to 
buy 365,000 yards of plaincloths, woven cuts as far as 
practicable, of spec ified count, width, weight and quality 
at 8.9375 cents per yard for 40,000 vards, nine cents. per 
yard for 150,000 yards and at 9.8 cents per yard for the 
balance, net ten days, f.o.b. mill, delivery to be made on 
order by installments during the months. of August and 
September, 1941, subject to the provisions of Standard 
Cotton Textile Sale Note (with Specification G), which 
was made a part of the agreement. The plaincloths re- 
ferred to in the contracts were cotton gray: goods. Each 
contract contained a clause that ‘‘any controversy arising 
under or in relation to this contract. shall be settled. by 
arbitration. If the parties are unable to agree respecting 
time, place, method or rules of the arbitration, then such 
arbitration shall be held in the City of New York tn ac- 
cordance with the laws of the State of New York and the 
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policy barred delivery at that price. act 


rules then obtaining of the General Arbitration Council ot 
the Textile Industry.” 

~ On April 11, 1941, the President of the United States 
established the Office of Price Administration and soon 
afterward appointed Leon Henderson as administrator. 
On June 27, 1941, Administrator Henderson issued Price 
Schedule No. 11, which pertained to cotton: gray goods, 
effective June 28, 1941, which established a ce#ling price 
on this material of 8.037 cents per. yard. ; 

When the delivery dates arrived, the seller refused the 
demands of the. purchasers to make deliveries at the 
“maximum price set forth’ in the order of the price ad- 
ministrator on the grounds that performance of the con- 
tract had been forbidden by law and non-performance had 
been excused. 

The buyer contended that ‘the controvery should be 
settled by arbitration. However, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that the higher court refused to permit arbitration 
and, also, held the sale contracts void and non-effective. 
This court said: 


Need Not Arbitrate 


‘The price at which the goods were to be sold as of the 
time of delivery .was as much of the essence of the con- 
tract as any of its other provisions and controlling public 


ment there was complete frustration of performance ex- 
cusing the seller from performance as matter of law... . 
Arbitration was the method agreed to between the parties 
to determine controversies in conection with the obliga- 
tions of the seller and buyers to deliver and pay for cot- 
ton gray goods at a stipulated price. The question was 
not whether the seller could be compelled to deliver the 
goods at the price fixed as the maximum by the price 
administrator, Thus there was no controvery. arising un- 
der or in relation. to the contracts... The arbitration clause 
was only an incidental part of an indivisible contract of 
purchase and sale and when the contract was at an end 
the arbitration provision no longer existed. 

On the other hand, it is important to know that if par- 
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ties do not enter into a valid contract or agreement to 
arbitrate neither party may be compelled to arbitrate. 

In Tanenbaum Textile Co. v. Schlanger, 40 N. E. (2d) 
225, reported March, 1942, it was shown that during a 
period beginning April 10 and ending June 7, 1940, the 
Tanenbaum Textile Co., Inc., on 27 occasions sold and 
delivered a quantity of textiles to Human Schlanger, trad- 
ing under the name Miami Knitting Mills. A controversy 
between them subsequently arose out of these transactions 
and the Tanenbaum Co. demanded that it be settled by 
arbitration. However, Schlanger commenced a suit in the 
Supreme Court for an adjudication of their differences on 
the contention that he had not contracted to arbitrate. 

During the trial evidence was presented proving that 
the dealings between the buyer and the seller were en- 
tirely oral. However, invoices given by the seller to the 
buyer contained a statement that all controversies were 
to be settled by arbitration. The seller contended that, 
under these circumstances, the buyer was obligated to 
arbitrate. 

It is interesting to observe that the higher court held 
that neither the buyer nor seller was obligated to arbi- 
trate, saving: 

‘It is true that acceptance of a document which plainly 
purports to be a contract gives rise to an implication of 
assent to its terms despite ignorance of the content there- 
of. But that is not this case. An invoice, as such, is no 
contract. An invoice is a mere detailed statement of the 
nature, quantity and the cost or price of the things in- 
voiced.” 

Contrary to the opinion of a majority of readers, per- 
sons who sign contracts which contain arbitration clauses 
may be obligated to arbitrate notwithstanding the fact 


The Need for Preference Ratings 


The following notice has been received by the 
trade from Jacques Wolf & Co., manufacturing 
chemists and importers of Passaic, N. J.: 

The need tor high preference ratings on all purchase or 
ders increases daily. The trend toward the elimination, either 
partial or total, ol all business which does not bear evidence 


ef its essentiality. by high. preference ratings ts shaping-up 
very detnitely We suggest, therefore, that. you do. ever, 


thing vou can to protect "vour own business 


We do not presume to tell you how to obtain preterence 
ratings, but. strongly urge that, 11 vour business is not pro 
tected in this respect, vou use every means at vour disposal 
to remedy this lack. Hard work may be called tor, or ag 
gressive action on your part, but results should be well worth 
the effort 

The war program is basicly predicated upon a system ot 
priorities, and whether the major instrument be called Pro 
duction Requirements Plan, or Controlled Materials Plan, 
a preference rating system, indicating the degree of. essent! 
alitv, will be continued -in some torm. Accordingly, without 
this means of procurement assistance, it is and will be, in 
creasingly difficult to do business 

We earnestly request, that on all your purchase orders 
you apply or extend the highest preierence rating available 
to vou. In consonance with the scarcity of the material! re 
quired. Your co-operation will not only aid in maintaining 
a steady flow of materials and supplies, but will serve to 


expedite deliveries to you 


that the attention of one who does not want to arbitrate 
was not directed to the arbitration clause. On the other 
hand, arbitration never is required where the present war 
conditions render fulfillment of a contract void. 

For example, in Federated Textiles, 37 N. Y. S. (2d) 
466, reported November, 1942, it was disclosed that a 
buyer and a seller entered into a contract sale for a spec- 
ined quantity of merchandise. The contract contained an 
arbitration clause.. When the seller offered to deliver the 
merchandise the purchaser refused to accept delivery on 
the excuse that in view of his inventory acceptance of the 
merchandise would violate the priority regulations of the 
War Production Board. The seller demanded that the 
controversy be submitted .to arbitration. The purchaser 
argued that he did not have to arbitrate because he did 
not know that the contract contained an arbitration clause 
and, further, that acceptance of the merchandise would 
result in his stock being greater than permissionable by 
law. 3 | 

The higher court refused to order the buyer and seller 
to submit to arbitration on the ground that the amount of 
the purchaser's stock or inventory was a “question”’ for 
decision of the court. 

However, this court clearly stated that the fact that‘a 
person to a sale contract does not know it contains an 
arbitration clause, or that his attention was not directed 
to it will not under normal circumstances relieve the com- 
plaining party from the assumed obligation to submit the 
controversy to arbitration, 


The Law of Priorities 


Obviously, war conditions, priorities, allocations, etc., 
have had a very important legal effect on otherwise valid 


and enforceable contracts. Quite naturally the textile 


trade has not been so fortunate as to avoid similar con- 
troveries resulting from present unusual and abnormal 
conditions, 

First, it is important to know that the higher courts 
will not always excuse a seller who fails to complete a 
valid contract of sale on the excuse that the purchaser, 
who enters complaint, has’no priority rating. 

For example, in James Pe's Co. v. Republic Corp., 31 
N.-¥.S. (2d) 857, reported February, 1942, it was shown 
that a buyer and a seller entered into a contract of. sale 
by the terms of which the seller agreed to supply the pur- 
chaser with a stipulated quantity of merchandise on cer- 
tain dates at agreed prices. When the times or dates for 
delivery arrived the seller did not fill the orders, Upon 
complaint registered by the purchaser the seller explained 
the reason for non-delivery was that the purchaser had 
no priority rating and that orders had been received from 
purchasers who had priority ratings and that after such 
orders were filled no merchandise was in stock to fill 


orders or contracts previously made with purchasers who 


had no. such priority ratings. 

However, it is interesting to observe that this higher 
court laid down modern law to the effect that the excuse 
is Invalid: that all such merchandise owned. held or con- 
trolled by the seller, or obtainable from the usual sources 
of supply had been alocated to orders entitled to prefer- 
ence for national defense purposes, and that no surplus 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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“BUYING DISPERSION” is having too many sources of supply. It unneces- 
sarily multiplies interviews, correspondence, orders, invoices and clerical — 
work, divides responsibility, and destroys the interest of suppliers. Some 
dispersion is unavoidable, even advisable, but CONCENTRATION will 
pay you bigger dividends, when the supplier is worthy of your confidence. 


Concentration creates a relationship that is mutually profitable. It 
promotes personal contacts which inspire confidence. The buyer can 
“let down his guard” and the — is eager to serve,—to merit the 

. faith placed in him. 


No need to “disperse”, when buying spinning tape, braided or twisted 
banding, and rope (for preparatory, spinning, or twisting machinery), 
and canvas lug straps for the weaving. You can safely concentrate your 
purchases of all these products with Lambeth. In 1892 (S0 years ago), 
soon after this company was founded, we received a medal of merit at 
the Chicago World's Fair and the same product quality that earned us 
that medal has been maintained throughout the years. Lambeth Prod- 
ucts are made only one way,—the best way with the best materials. 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


PATENTED 


This new ‘product is an outstanding 
example of Lambeth quality. It’s built 
up and molded in one continuous oper- 
ation. The glue has no chance to set 
before the molding is completed. 
Longer life results. 


When you. think of 
preparation, spinning, 
or -weaving, think of- 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD MASSACHUSETTS 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPINNING TAPE, MULE ROPE and BANDING 


Also Sales Agents for LAMBETH PRODUCTS CORP., Antrim, N. H., Makers of LUG STRAPS } 


1 SUPPLY FOR 3 DEPARTMENTS 
PREPARATION + SPINNING + WEAVING 
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Rayon Process tliminates 
Carding and 


} )R the first time in the long history of the textile in- 

dustry, methods have been developed for converting 
synthetic fibers into spun yarn without. going through the 
complicated and costly operations of carding and comb- 
Ing. 

Known as a ‘“‘tow-to-top” conversion of continuous fila- 
ments, the new processes lend themselves particularly to 
synthetic fibers, and in this field they represent a most 
revolutionary step. Their influence on the future of spun 
rayon, alone or blended, may be far-reaching. 

Several inventors have been working independently an 
the problem and have come forth with different methods 
of achieving the same result. All of them start with rayon 
tow; and untwisted rope made up of sevetal thousand con- 
tinuous filaments of viscose type ravon. The tow is pro- 
duced by the Rayon Division of E. 1. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co., which has co-operated with the inventors in 
adapting the product to the “tow-to-top” process. 


Made-to-Order Fibers 


Briefly, the new operation consists of breaking or cut- 
ting the continuous filaments of the tow into staple fiber 
lengths and converting them into tops without destroying 
the original parallel alignment of the fibers. The resulting 
staple fibers may be of any desired length. 

\dherence to textile traditions has perhaps been. one 
reason why such a short-cut method as this did not ap- 
pear earlier in the development of synthetic fibers. From 
prehistoric times men have carded and combed. natural 
fibers before spinning them into yarns. They had to do so 


because the fibers came to them In asnarled or. tangled 


Take-off end of the *‘Perlok” ‘‘tow-to-top"’ machine. Two fin- 

ished slivers are seen emerging from the breaker rolls, which 

are covered with leather aprons, and entering stuffing boxes 

Which impart. a crimp. The crimping stiver then falis into the 

cans at the bottom of the picture. This “‘Perlok’’ machine was 
built from a standard worsted roving frame. 


10 


condition. The lake-dwellers of England, several thou- 
sand years ago, stuck thorns through a square of leather 
to make a crude carding tool with which to clean and 
straighten out their wool. Eighteenth century. English- 
men——Lewis Paul, James Hargreaves, Richard Arkwright 

made textile history by inventing and developing me- 


Rayon tow, manufactured by the Du Pont Co., is here being fed 

_ into a “‘perlok’’ ‘‘tow-to-top’’ machine. The bands of contin- 

ous filaments are broken between the sets of rollers at the 

right without ever losing their original parallelism. In the 

producing of top.by this method, the entire carding and comb.- 
ing process is by-passed. 


chanical carders. Today our wool, cotton, hemp, etc., is 
whisked between the wire-toothed cylinders of great card- 
ing machines to become a soft and tenuous web. and 
finally to emerge as a loose rope or sliver. 

In the worsted operation the card sliver in turn passes 
into the ingenious textile merry-go-round which we know 
as a comb, there to have the very short tibers removed 
and to have the others further straightened, subdued and 
consolidated. 


Carding and Combing Rayon 


These tedious and expensive processes were designed 
to handled fibers which in their natural state were not 
only tangled, unoriented, and of uneven length, but con- 
tained foreign matter which had to be removed. However, 
when rayon entered the textile picture as a suitable mate- 
rial for 100 per cent spun rayon or blended yarns it, too, 
was put through the carding and combing routine in spite 
of the fact. that it starts out in life as a clean. aggregate of 
straight, parallel bers. 

Rayon emerges from the coagulating bath in endless 
strands, either as slender, continuous filament rayon, or 
in ropes of many thousands of hlaments each. Spun yarn 
derives its particular characteristics trom the fact that it 
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HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS | 
Picked Up In and Around the Mills 


| Streaks in cloth due to uneven division — It is no longer necessary to cut out 
of heddles have been entirely eliminat- tape selvage ends when leasing out. 
ed by the use of Stehedco cotton ‘‘Stehedco”’ short selvage harness elim- 
frames with T 12 slide hook. Try 
oe. inates this costly practice. Check into 
them. 
‘it. 
: Warp breakage in weaving flake yarn = 
| Broken picks have been reduced 75“ 
reduced 80‘, by use of Stehedco Hed- roken Nave been reduced 
dles. Worth looking into. by use of Tempered Dogwood Shuttles 
with the new 54 cast iron eye. Inves- 
: Tome Brown says “‘Stehedco Drop tigate it. 
Wires have the smoothest eye of any 
he has ever used.”’ 
Uneven beams.on slashers can be elim- 
) More uniform tension, ‘cleaner yarn, inated by using Stehedco Positive Ex 
and longer life are obtained by using pansion Comb. 


Stehedco chrome plated tension wash- 


ers for quillers and warpers. 
hese and 100 other ills can be easily 


and quickly rectified by consulting 


Stehedco fieldmen. have assisted 
; with our field engineer located in your 
measurably many mills without obli- | 
eve territory. No obligation. He is in yo 
gation in changing over quickly and. - ) obligation. He is in your 
| without confusion, to army suitings territory to assist you in just such 

and other weaves. Can they help you? problems. Make use of him. 


‘| of Products 


HEDDLE MFG.CO. 


BRANCH OFFICES FIELD ENGINEERS | | 
ALL OVER Manufacturers of Superior 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES~ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— EVERY bistRIcT 
TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES— LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES | 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 
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is composed of short rather than continuous fibers and 
from the presence of fiber ends protruding along its 
length. Therefore it is necessary to cut rayon up into 
staple fiber lengths before it can be formed into such a 
spun yarn. 

Traditionally, this has been done by chopping the 
multi-filament rayon rope into staple chips, and washing, 


desulfuring and drying these chips. They are then fluffed 


up helter-skelter fashion and baled, much like cotton. 
Arriving at the textile mill they are ready to be carded 
and combed back into parallel arrangement again. 

This business of destroying the original orderly ar- 
rangement of the rayon fibers and then passing them 
through cards and combs. to bring them back into line 
again seemed to many thoughtful textile men to be a 
highly wasteful procedure. J. L. Lohrke, Philadelphia 
worsted and rayon top dealer, and his partner, H. H. 
Perry, decided to do something about it. So did N. 5S. 
Campbell of Greenwich, Conn. A group at Pacific Mills 
also went to work. Technical and sales development men 
of the Du Pont Division at the same time devoted them- 
selves to improving the rayon tow itself and helping fit it 
to new processes. 


Some Early Steps 


The early steps of tow manufacture are the same as 
those. taking place in the production of regular staple 
fiber. The viscose is extruded through spinnerets having 


several thousand holés each. and the filaments from a 


Above are fiber diagrams comparing the fiber distribution and 
lengths of fibers in ‘‘tow-top”’ produced by Pacific Mills 
Worsted Division with other types of top: No. 1 represents a 
conventional pick-carded and combed rayon top. The original 
staple fibers were cut exactly five inches, the diagram showing 
the breakage of fibers in processing as indicated by the six- 
inch scale to the left of the diagram. No. 2 represents a Pa- 
cific Mills variable cut rayon ‘‘tow-top."’ The choice of range 
of the variable cut is picked to compliment the fibers it is to 
be blended with. No. 3 is a diagram showing the fiber distri- 
bution of a half-blood wool top. No. 4 is a 50-50 blend of No. 
1 (conventional rayon top) and No. 3 (half blood wool top). 
No. 5 is a 50-50 blend of No. 2 (Pacific Mills variable cut rayon 
‘‘tow-top’’) and No. 3 (half-blood wool top). 
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nary textile procedures. 


number of spinnerets converge to form a single rope. This 
is carried through the usual washing, desulfuring and 
drying steps, either in batch form or in a continuous 
process, but is not chopped up as in the case of regular 
staple fiber. 

A number of important uses for the unbroken rayon 
tow have been developed, including the manufacture of 
square-braided machinery packing to replace imported 
long-line flax. This is being used to seal the working 
parts of.pumps and hydraulic stamping and. punching 
machines turning out war products. But these applica- 
tions of tow are outside the scope of the present’ story. 

Attacking the problem of reducing the top to a top, 
Lohrke and Perry conceived the idea of breaking the tow 
between sets of rollers traveling at different speeds, in 
very much the same way that a sliver is drafted in ordi- 
In fact, one of their first ma- 
chines was. simply a standard worsted roving frame, re- 
built according to their own design. The tow enters the 
machine through rolls designed to spread and flatten it 
out and permit more uniform gripping by the breaking 
rolls. The first paid of breaking rolls grips the tow firmly 
while the second pair, revolving at a higher speed than 
the first, pulls the tow and causes the individual fibers to 
break. The second pair of rolls is fluted and a leather 
apron lies over the bottom member of thé pair. Mounted 
between the two pairs of breaking rolls are two rolls with 
sharp flutings, which assist in the breaking and tend to 
produce fibers of even length. 


Variation of Tension 


One might suppose that all the fibers would break at 
the same point at the same time. But experience shows 
that the tendency is for the fibers to break in staggered 
arrangement, due to a combination of factors, some of 
which are not yet fully understood. Variation of tension 


which exists in a loose aggregate of fibers is doubtless one 


of the factors making for distribution: of the breaking 
points. And this variation of tension is accentuated by 
giving the tow a crimp, before it is put into the breaking 
machine. 

Lohrke and Perry began this development back in the 
spring of 1929, applied Feb. 18, 1930, for a patent on the 
method (which they termed the “Perlock Process,” a 
combination of their two names), and were granted ‘the 
patent Oct. 18, 1932. The patent covers, broadly, “the 
process of producing yarn from a continuous sliver com- 
posed of a multiplicity of substantially continuous fibers 
grouped in substantial parallelism,” reducing the fibers to 
staple fibers while maintaining their parallelism and the 
continuity of the sliver. 

While it was a fascinating new departure, the “Per- 
lock”’ process was slow in catching on commercially, as 
many revolutionary ideas have been. During the past 
year, however, a combination of circumstances has given 
“tow-to-top” conversion a decided boost. There has been 
an increased demand for rayon yarns due to the war tex- 
tile program. Cards and combs have been operating to 
capacity and additional machines have been difficult and 
in most cases impossible to obtain. Many progressive tex- 
tile men have therefore turned an interested eye to this 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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The plus wearing and grip- 
ping qualities of PIVOTAN 
make it of equal added 
value on fixed center drives, 
as well as on pivoted mo- 


OF CONTINUOUS OPERATION HAS 
PROVED PAVOTAN’S TOUGHNESS! 


The textile industry's war program has necessitated 
continuous operation in many mills, with an added 
strain on machinery and equipment. In this crucible— 
PIVOTAN leather belting is proving its ability to with- 
stand, not only the extreme speed and rapid-flexing 
imposed on short-center drives, but the steady grind 
of continuous use. 


PIVOTAN is a new type of leather belt, especially 
tanned, curried and matched—under rigid laboratory 
control—to provide efficient, dependable and eco- 
nomical transmission of power. 


Manufactured 
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PRACTICAL 


PART THREE 


By THOMAS NELSON 


Dean of the Textile School 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


This is the third in a series of articles by Dean 
Nelson, a recognized authority on the designing of 
textile fabrics. He has dealt-with the plain weave, 
dimity and .twill designing in previous issues, and 
now takes up satin, sateen and satinet. 


i ieee three terms, satin; sateen and satinet, represent 
entirely different grades of fabrics. The difference in 
these fabries is in the material used in their construction. 
The term satin is used in the silk trade, therefore, a real 
satin represents a silk fabric which is noted for its smooth, 
lustrous appearance. The term sateen is derived from 
satin, and is often used in the cotton trade.. The term 
satinet is used when the goods are a mixture of cotton and 
wool, cotton warp and woolen filling. The satin weave 
and the construction of the weave is exactly the same no 
matter under what name the goods are manufactured and 


sold, 


Construction of the Weave 


Satin weaves are constructed from a twill basis. It is 
necessary that a twill be used. which will allow a lustrous 
‘appearance to be introduced into the fabric. The twill 
weaves from which this effect can be obtained are thosé 
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weaves from which this effect can be obtained ‘are those 
weaves that have only one thread raised on each pick for 
filling flush effects, and only one thread lowered on each 
pick tor warp flush effects. 

In a twill weave the threads are raised consecutively 
and form lines in the fabric, but in a satin weave the 


71 
888.68 


threads are not raised consecutively, but at definite inter- 


vals, and cannot be raised indiscriminately, but must.have 
some regularity about them. : 

To obtain this result, use the following rule, which will 
answer for every regular satin: 

Divide the original twill weave in two unequal parts. 
These parts must not be divisible by a third number. 

Take for illustration a five harness satin which is de- 
rived from the five harness twill. The two unequal parts 
of this weave are two and three. These two numbers 
cannot be divided by a third number. These unequal 
parts are known as ‘counters’ or “step” numbers. The 
method of raising the threads is to begin with the first 
thread, then add the “counter” until all the threads have 
been raised. This can be illustrated as follows by using 
first counter: 

l up+-2=-3 up: 3 =) Up, 

and 7—5=—2 up. 2--2=—4 up. 


Note: One of the difficult points to the learner in ob- 
taining the threads to be raised is when the number in 
counting “exceeds” the number of the threads of the twill 
used, for example, 5+-2-—7. Now, knowing that there are 
only five threads to be used, it is an impossibility to raise 
a seventh thread, but as this number is two over the five, 
the second thread is raised, as indicated, 7—5—2. This 
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Because his life depends on it, every soldier 
must learn his fighting know-how ... the 
hard way. 


DAYCO TEMPERED ROLL COVERINGS 
PIONEERED, ENGINEERED AND PROVED BY 
ACTUAL MILL SERVICE 


1. Improved drafting. 

2. No grooving—less ends down. 

3. Unaffected by temperature 
changes. 

4. Lower net roll costs. 

5. Long service life. 

6. Easy to apply. 

7. Proper cushioning. 

8. Not affected by hard ends. 

9. Static free. 

0. Oil resisting. 

11. One-piece tubular construction, 

12. Produce more uniform yarn, 
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But, today, there may be many 
attempts made to find an easy short 
cut to synthetic know-how. Such 
efforts are doomed for disappoint- 
ment! 

Dayton’s years of peacetime know- 
how in the pioneering and develop- 
ment of synthetic materials for 
printers’ rollers, tires and industrial 
\-Belts date back to 1926. That's the 


background which enabled Dayton’ 


to introduce, in 1938, Synthetic 
Rubber Textile Products which set 
new and 


exacting in- 


standards of durability 
performance for an 
dustry. 


Today, Dayton’s hard won know- 


how in the development of syn- 


thetics for America’s military and 


has, during the 
past four years, helped the textile 


industrial needs 
industry deliver greater quantities 
of uniform, high standard yarn 
while reducing down time and 
maintenance costs to a negligible 


minimum. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
HOME PLANT, TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
WAYNESVILLE,. NORTH CAROLINA 
The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 
MAIN SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building . . Greenville. 8S. 


DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORPORATION 
38 Pear! Street New York, WN . U. S. A. 


THROW YOUR SCRAP THE FIGHT! 


BUY 


WAR BONDS AND 


SAVINGS STAMPS 
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design is illustrated at Figs. 18 and 19, Fig. 18, the twill: 
ig. 19 is the satin derived from it. 

[sing the second counter the threads will be raised as 
follows: 


l up+3=—4 up. 4+3=7 and 7—5=2 up. 
24+-3=5 up: 5+3=—8 and 8—5=3 up. 


A diagram of Fig. 20 is 
given at Fig. 21, which illustrates clearly the interweaving 
of the threads and picks. 

Fo further illustrate, take the eight harness satin. The 
two unequal parts are three and five. Using first “‘coun- 
ter, the threads will be raised 1, 4, 7, 2, 5, 8, 3, 6, 
trated at Fig. 22. Using second counter, the threads will 
be raised 1, 6, 3, 8. 5, 2. 7, 4, illustrated at Fig. 23. 


This is illustrated at Fig. 20. 


~ 


Classes of Satins 
There are two distinct classes of satins: 
flush satins: 


First, filling 
second, warp flush satins. In the first class 
the filling predominates on the face of the fabric. Afl the 
examples given so far illustrate this class. In the second 


Fig..31 (A) 


Fig. 31 (0D) 
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illus- 


class, the warp predominates on the face of the fabric. 
This is exactly the reverse of the first class. To obtain 
this result the same rule applies, but the numbers that are 
used for risers, in the first class, that is threads raised, are 
used for sinkers. or threads lowered in the second class. 
This is illustrated at Fig. 24, which is the five harness 


Fig. 32 


satin using the first counter. Fig. 25 is the five harness 
Fig. 26 is the eight har- 


ness warp sateen, using the first counter. Fig. 


satin using the second counter. 
27 is the 
eight harness warp satin, using the second counter 


Irregular Satin 


There is one satin that cannot be made by rule, and is 
known as an irregular satin. This is the six harness satin, 
constructed twill. This) number 
cannot be divided into two unequal parts, as per rule. 
The threads will have to be raised so that they will be 
distributed as evenly as possible. It must always be re- 


from the six harness 


membered that there must not be two threads raised con- 
secutively at any point. There are three orders of lifting 
the threads in this satin, as follows: 1, 3, 5, 2, 6; 4: 
4. 2.6.3 3:4, 6..2 3, 3; are 
29 and 30. 


illustrated at 
Figs, 28. 


Effect of Construction 


In laying out a satin fabric, special attention is required 
in the setting of the threads and picks. In warp satins the 
threads are set as close together as their diameter will 
permit, because the greatest strength is required in the 
warp. The filling will be put in the fabric in less quantity, 


$0 that if strength is required in both warp and filling, a 


better quality of material will be required for the filling. 
lf a filling satin is to be made, the conditions will be ex- 
actly reserved. 


Fabrics Made From Satin Weave 


Some of the fabrics made from the satin weave are 
venetians, lining fabrics, shadow stripes, charmeuse, doe- 


skin, crepes, rayon crepe back satin, cotton sateen, satin 


and silk, Italian cloth, warp satin stripes on plain ground, 
brocades and others. 

Fig. 31 illustrates several fabrics made by 
satin weave. 


using the 
Fig. 31 (A) is a rayon crepe back satin 
dress goods using the eight harness satin weave at Fig. 27. 
Fig. 31 (B) is a cotton venetian lining fabric in. which 
the eight harness warp sateen weave is used as at Fig. 26. 
Fig. 31 (C) is a sample of printed fabric used for a va- 
riety of purposes in which the five harness filling sateen 
weave is used, illustrated at Fig. 20. 


Fig. 31. (D) is 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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What did you today 
for Freedom? 


Today, at the front, he died. . Today, what did you do? 


Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 


“What have I done today for freedom’? 


What can I do tomorrow that will save the lives of 


To help you to do your share, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps 
as a part of local Defense Councils, with some war task or responsibility for every man, 


men like this and help them win the war?” 


woman and child. Probably such a Corps is already at work in your community. If not, ? | 


help to start one. A free booklet available through this magazine will tell you what to do 


and how to do it. Go into action today, and get the satisfaction of doing a needed war job well! } 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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BEMISTON, ALA.-Bemis Bres. Bag Co. has contributed 


a total of $2.900 to various charitable organizations dur- 
ing recent months, including the War Community Chest 
and the Red Cross. 

ORANGEBURG, S. C.—Santee Mills, with plants here 
and at Bamberg, has given to employees a bonus of ap- 
proximately $11,000, or eight per cent of the past quar- 
ter Ss earnings. 


WINCHESTER, VA.—-Virginia Woolen C 
Clearbrook (Va.) Woolen Co. will share in a large order 
for olive drab woolen blankets for the Army. The Vir- 
ginia Co. will make 25,000 blankets and the Clearbrook 
mill 30,000. 


Monroe, GA.—Monroe Cotton Mills has donated 3500 
to furnish two wards at the Walton County Hospital. 
Personal gifts have also been made by Charles M. Walker, 
the firm’s president, and Lewis Radford, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, in memory of relatives. 

(GREENVILLE, S, C.—Judson Mills has deeded ‘the mill 
village’s school building and community house to the Par- 
ker School District. The buildings, formerly rented to 
the district for $3,200 a year, were an outright gift. Alan 
B. Sibley, the firm’s treasurer, was instrumental in _ar- 
ranging the transter. 


WHITMIRE, 5. C 
Mills has sent out a commemorative 16-page booklet 


The local plant of Aragon-Baldwin 


dealing with the presentation of the Army-Navy “E™ to 
the plant Jan, 12. 
now in the armed services, plus the names of three who 


Lists of former Whitmire employees 


have lost their lives in battle, are included in the port- 
folio, 


TWO MORE MILLS 


The 14th and 15th Southern textile mills to re- 
ceive Army-Navy “‘E” Awards have been announc- 
ed as Pacolet Mfg. Co., Mill No. Four, New Hol- 
land. Ga.. and Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Formal presentation of the pennant will be made 
to the Pacolet mill in the company’s stadium Feb. 6 
at 3p. m. High officials of the Army and Navy and 
many out-of-town guests will attend. 

Plans for “E” presentation ceremonies at Equi- 
nox Mill, Anderson, $, C., have been set for Feb. 8. 
Many public and mill officials are expected to at- 
tend the 45-minute program. The kquinox Mill is 
one of the most recent textile firms to be given the 


production award, 


here and 
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SLATER, 5. C.—-S. Slater & Sons has made a $1,000 do- 
nation to the Slater Methodist Church to aid in comple- 
tion of the newly-erected church’s basement. The firm 1s 
also sponsoring free physical examinations for all em- 
plovees, with 200 having already been examined. 


ForEsT City, N. C.—Florence Mills is offering cash 
prizes totaling $120 for the best victory gardens in the 
mill village this summer. The village has been. divided 
into four zones. A first prize of $10 and a second prize 


of $5 are offered in each of the four zones. Like prizes 


are to be given for the best flower gardens. 

ANDERSON, 5S. C.—-Operations are scheduled to begin 
the middle of this month at the Piedmont Bagging Co.'s 
yarn mill. The mill, under construction for the past sev- 
eral months, is now complete and awaits only the instal- 
lation of machinery. The plant will turn out approxi- 
mately 32,000 pounds of varn each week when in full 
operation, will require 85 bales of cotton, and 80 or more 
persons will be employed. Officers are A. B. Rivers, 
president; Mrs. A. B. Rivers, secretary and treasurer: 
and Cal Duncan, superintendent. 


Alabama Safety Leaders Announced 
MONTGOMERY, ALA.-Merrimack Mfg. Co., Huntsville, 
finished first among textile mills operating in the spinning 
and weaving classifications, while Boaz Mills, Inc., was 
frst among those in spinning classifications, it was an- 
nounced recently by Frank R. Broadway, state director 
of industrial relations, in making public winners of the 
1942 textile safety contest. | 

In 12 months’ competition, during which 2,149,600 
man hours were worked by employees of the Merrimack 
C’o., only two lost-time accidents occurred, establishing 
an accident frequency rate of 0.93. 

Employees of Boaz Mills suffered only three lost-time 
accidents in 1942, during which they worked 591,700 
man hours and set up an accident frequency of 5.07. 

In the contest for weaving and spinning mills, the Rus- 
sell Mig. Co:, Alexander City, was runner-up, while Avon- 
dale Mills, operating at Sylacauga and in other sections 
of Alabama, won third place. Russell had three lost-time 
injuries and a frequency rate of 1.12 for 2,683,921 man 
hours, while Avondale had 22 lost-time injuries and a 
frequency rate of 1.74 for 16,627,804'4 man hours. 

Adelaide Mills of Anniston, winner of the statewide 
contest in the spinning classification in 1941, was runner- 
up in 1942. 
quency rate of 5.15 for 582,622 man hours. It was 
announced that Adelaide Mills was only .08 of one point 
behind the winner. Wehadkee Yarn Mills of West Point, 
Ga., operating in Alabama, won third place in the spin- 


It had three lost-time injuries and a fre- 


ning classification. It had five lost-time injuries and a 
frequency rate of 8.67 for 576,755'2 man hours. 
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Since 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been . 
the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 


of two major wars and several depressions. Today 
our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 
their interests especially through the present 
emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 
of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . . which 
reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 
best materials the world affords. This custome: 
confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


shall. do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnston Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ROLLS AND 
TUBES 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


SPOOLS 
CONES 


SPECIALISTS 
wooD 


Je Verrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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A New Addition 


to the Lewis Line 
of Hydraulic Trucks 


A Rack and Truck Combination 


Especialy Designed for Use 
In SILK or RAYON MILLS 


where it is necessary to handle beams with harness hanging above 
the beam. 


This new Rack has many advantages over racks now in use. With 
this combination, you can slide the platform of the truck under base 
of rack; raise rack: doff beam off of slasher on rack heads of the 
beam resting on bearing rollers; take rack to the drawing-in room; 
lower rack to floor and slide truck out of rack. : 


You may hang harness on harness arms, which are of the telescope 
design, permitting harness to be slid out in front of beam for drawing 
in. Truck can be slid in base of rack which can then be taken to the 
looms through narrow or post aisles; the beam can be lowered to level 
of bearings, and the beam inserted on the loom. 


This is possible because the beam rests on rollers 14 inches apart 
under heads of beam, leaving journals of beam free of any obstruc- 
tion. The truck and rack will go low enough to free itself from under 
the beam. 


- The Rack-Truck Combination makes it easy for ONE man to handle 


the beam from the slasher through each operation onto the loom, 


WITHOUT ANY MANUAL LIFTING. 


It has an operating range of from 7 to 33 inches. Rack swivels on 
bearing plate permit the beam to be turned at any angle desired. 


Truck only may be used for filled beams where harness is not carried, 
as platform has curve for Beam. 


For Furthe r Intormation W rite ( 


J. W. LEWIS CO. 


Truck Manufacturers and Machinists 
SPARTANBURG  S. C. 
318 Hydrick Street + Phone 1339 


t 
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Donald Maddox has succeeded W. H. Sanders as super- 
intendent of Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


Albert C. Phelps is now personnel director of the Bran- 
don Corp., Greenville, 5. C. 


B. T. Bumgardner has resigned as overseer of carding 
and spinning at Globe Mills Co., Mount Holly, N. C. 


Robert R. West, one time president of Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va.; has been elected presi- 
dent of the Esmond (R. I.) Mills, Inc. 


Clifford B: Hayes of Lyman, S$. C., vice-president of 
Pacific Mills in charge of Southern operations, has been 
elected to the company’s board of directors. 


R. W. Harris, general superintendent of the Chatham 
Mig. Co., has been installed as president of the Kiwanis 
Club at Elkin, N.C. 


Miss Mary Frances Cathey, formerly of Piedmont 
Dyeing Co., Belmont, N. C. 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 


has recently joined the 


William H. Moore, formerly assistant superintendent 
at Norwood (N. C.) Mfg. Co., is now a U.S. Army pri- 
vate at Camp Lee, Va. : 


Cliften C. Candee has been named technical service 


director of the lake and pigments department, Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cyanamid Co. 


L. W. Greem has resigned as superintendent of Dora 
Yarn Mill Co., Cherryville, N. C., to become superin- 
tendent of Highland Park Mfg. Co. Mill No. 3, Charlotte, 
NC. 


Julian Longley, superintendent of the Dalton Ga., plant 
of American Thread Co., and Mrs. Longley recently en- 
tertained the plant's officers and foremen and their wives 
at a dinner at the Hotel Dalton. 


Frank J. Lowe, until recently employment interviewer 
for Waynesboro, Va., plant of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.. has been commissioned an ensign in the Naval 


Reserve. 


Lawrence A. Appley, one of the featured speakers at 
last fall's meeting in Charlotte, N. C., of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association, has been appointed 
executive director of the War Manpower Commission. 


Lieutenant. Robert B. Jenkins, formerly with Crespi, 
Baker & Co., cotton brokers of Charlotte, N. C., has been 
reported missing in action in the North African theater. 
The plane on which Lieutenant Jenkins was bombadier- 
navigator failed to return to its base after a raid on Ger- 
man positions. 
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T. S. Crow, formerly of Spartanburg, 5. C., but more 
recently employed in Lexington, N. C., is now overseer of 
carding at Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. C. 


Donald Comer, chairman of the board of Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., is reported to be making satisfac- 
tory but slow recovery from illness caused by an inflamed 
vertebrae. 


Roger Milliken of New York has been elected president 
of the Darlington (S$. C.) Mfg. Co., succeeding the late 
Weldon F. Twitty. W. S$. Nicholson, Sr., has been re- 
elected treasurer of the firm. 


Walter W. Gayle, Jr., son of Walter Gayle of Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C., has left North Carolina 
State College to join the Marine Corps, and is now tak- 
ing preliminary training at Parris Island, S.C. 


(. H. Cox, who’ for the past eight months has been 
overseer of spinning at the Granite unit of Graniteville 
(S. C.) Co., is now superintendent of spinning at both the 
Granite and Hickman units of the firm. 


Lieutenant E. A. Terrell, Jr., son of the president of 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., has returned to 
duty at Fort Knox, Ky., after taking technical studies at 
Akron, Ohio. 


Walter E. Murray, formerly sales manager of the War- 
wick Chemical Co., West Warwick, R. I., has been made 
manager of the textile division and vice-president of the 
[mpregnole Corp., a Warwick subsidiary. 


Minor R. Adams, superintendent and vice-president of 
Parkdale Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has been elected chair- 


man of the board of trustees of the Garrison General Hos- 


pital of that city. Harold Mercer, manager of the Fire- 
stone Cotton Mills, has been elected a director. 


-B. Everett Jordan, treasurer of the Sellers Mig. Co., 
Saxapahaw, N. C., has. been appointed by 
Broughton to membership on the board of commissioners 
of the Law Enforcement Officers’ Benefit and Retirement 
Fund of North Carolina. | 


W. Irving Bullard, president of the E. H. Jacobs Mfg. 
C’o., Charlotte, N. C., acted as master of ceremonies when 
Wauregan-Quinebaug Mills, Inc., Mauregan, Conn., re- 
ceived the Army-Navy “E” Award Jan, 21. Bullard is a 
director of the Wauregan-Quinebaug firm. 


W. kK. Mauney, president of Howell Mfg. Co., Cherry- 
ville, N. C., and secretary-treasurer of Mauney Mills, 
Inc., and Bonnie Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C.. 
has been elected president of Mauney-Steel Co., a yarn 
agency of Kings Mountain. 
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HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E: TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 


"You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


— are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 


Write—Phone—Wire 


WwW A INDUSTRIES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


fi UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, 
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PINS and LAGS 


CARDING. 
BEATER 


LAG 


Nip 
Wi, 


SINCE 
1870 


Vow Vis Management 


J. C. BENNETT, President 
R. N. NELSON, Sales Mer: 
TOM WAINMAN, Engineer 


Wh offer 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 72 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production 
for the war effort by making use of all the 
knowledge we have gained on needle-pointed 
specialties for the preparation of wool and other 
fibres. In all the field—no plant like this—no such 
rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


We are experienced manufacturers of needle pointed 
goods and many specialties made to order 


Jute and Flax Card Pins Rolls—Faller Bars 
Cx aa Waste Picker Pi: Iron Rivets 
Rag or Shoddy Picker Teeth Plain or Steel Clad Lags for 
Mixing Picker Teeth and Pins Use in 
Waste Machine Pins Jute and Flax Cards 
Doffer Teeth Cotton Waste Pickers 
Cordage Pins Carding Beaters 
Tenter Pins Rag or Shoddy Pickers 
Faller Bar Pins Worker Rollers—Wood or Steel 
Jenny Bar Bins Stripper Rollers—-Wood-or Stee] 
Gill Pins Lumpers 
Hackle Pins Wiping Waste Machines 
3 Comb Pins Pinned Feeder Slats 
Faller Bars—-Plain or Pinned Plain Slats 
Hackles for Machine or Hand Mattar Wins 
Dofler Plates 
Gilis Pinned 


renter Plates Pinned Waste Machine 


Wet and Dry Combs Doffer Cylinders-—Steel 
For the Brush Trade Feed Rol) Lugs 

Lags-—-Glilis--Tenter Plates Pinned Feed Roller: 


WILLIAM CRABB & 0. 303-3rd Ave. Newark N. J. 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 218 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. I. 
David Clark 

Junius M. Smith 
F. R. Carey - Vice-President 
Ellis Royal (On leave in U. S. Army) - . - Associate Editor 
James T. McAden_ - - Associate Editor 


President and Managing Editor 
Vice-President and Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance’ -- $1.50 
Other Countries in Postal Union . - 3.00 


Single Copies - - - - - 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new mitis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


New Trim Size 


Our more observant readers will probably no- 
tice the slightly reduced width and depth dimen- 
sions of the TexTILE BULLETIN beginning with 
this issue. The reduction in trim size is necess!- 
tated by a recent WPB paper conservation order. 

Most of the textile journals and the business 
papers in all fields, which in the past have been 
published in the old standard size, will be 
trimmed to the new dimensions beginning with 
February issues. The type size of the pages and 
the number of pages will remain the same. for 
the present but the width of the margins will be 
reduced. 

Although the new size will not make quite as 
good an appearance, it is handier for the reader 
and it is likely that many journals will not go 
back to the former size when the war Is over. 


Well Represented 


Commentators who have been stating that the 
Russian communists were not represented at the 
Casablanca conference seem to have overlooked 
the fact that Harry Hopkins was among those 
who.participated., 
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National Cotton Council 


Recently the National Cotton Council has 
staged a very interesting and very -important 
meeting at Memphis, Tenn., in which Fred W. 
Symmes of Greenville, S. C., Ernest Rees of Fay- 
etteville, Tenn.,and other textile manufacturers 
took an active part. noe 

Keynoting plans for a financial program vastly 
augmenting activities in cotton textile research, 
President Oscar: Johnston of the National Cot- 


‘ton Council said: 


These are the weapons which have been responsible tor 
every new competitor which cotton has had, and for every 
loss it has sustained, since the day when the only fibers 


known to man were those which nature had placed about 


him. 


Ed Lipscomb, council director of domestic 


consumption and sales promotion, said: 


Multitudinous new synthetic products which do not 
use cotton—clothing, insulation and the like—~are cotton’s 
chief competitors. Paper products, which have invaded 
cottons former provinces from handkerchiefs to table- 
cloths, are second. 


Johnston declared that Government support 
for development of rayon tire cord for military 
uses came despite the fact that council experi- 
ments indicated cotton is actually as good as 
rayon for all military purposes and better for 
some, 

Cotton itself is now being used in about 11,000 
separate items needed by military forces alone— 
which sounds like pretty effective competition 
with synthetics, but Lipscomb declared that fact 
does not mean cotton must not fight for its post- 
war life. | 

‘The people have to use cotton now, because 
of the war,” he said, ‘‘but they don’t have to like 
it. It’s our job to make them like it.” 

Laboratory work has put cotton into the arctic 
wastes in the form of snug furless ski suits for 
soldiers, into moisture-proof cigarette tips, ash 


trays, airplane parts, gas masks, buckets, and: 


into thousands of other products that give no 
hint of their cotton content. 

Scientific research, whether concerned with 
synthetic or natural fibers, can be of great bene- 
ht to the textile industry. 


Letterheads and Report Blanks 


Textile plants will do well to check their sup- 
ply of letterheads, envelopes and report blanks 
because they may become more difficult to ob- 
tain, 

The WPB has forbidden any printer to use 
during 1943 more than 90 per cent of the weight 
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of paper he processed during 1941. It is expected 
that within a short time another 10 per cent re- 
duction will be made and in all probability that 
will be followed a third “10 per cent reduction 
order.” 


Nothing can be gained by purchasing paper 


and turning it over to the printer because the 


reduction orders will apply to the weight of the 
paper he processes. 

Mills can assist the printers by accepting let- 
terheads and report blanks printed upon lighter 


paper or of smaller size or with smaller margins 


so that fewer pounds of paper may be used in 
printing the usual number of sheets. 

‘There is no restriction upon using higher qual- 
ity paper stock because the sole interest of the 
W PB is in reducing number of tons of paper con- 
sumed and thereby reducing the tons of wood 
pulp required. 


N. C. Textile Foundation Progress 


Those behind the North Carolina Textile 
Foundation, Inc., and its ambitious effort to 
raise $500,000 for the purpose of improving tex- 
tile education in North Carolina are still actively 
at work and expect to ultimately reach their 
goal, 

In this day, when those who peer behind the 
scenes, note that some who promote organiza- 
tions for research and other worthy objectives 
have in mind finding lucrative jobs in the man- 
agement of same, it must be a relief to note that 
the following was incorporated as paragraph 8 
of the Charter of the North Carolina Textile 
Foundation, Inc.: 


~8. No director of the corporation shall receive any 
compensation whatever for or in connection with his 
services as such director or as an officer of the corpora- 
tion, 


It can therefore be realized that no matter 
how insistent W. J. Carter’or any of the other 
organizers may be im soliciting funds, no finan- 
cial benefit of any kind can come to them and 
that their efforts are entirely in behalf of better 
textile education and a better operated textile 
industry for the future. 

It is also interesting to note that C. E. Baxter 
of Greensboro, N. C., who was elected assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer and took upon 
himself the burden of the details, not only will 
receive no compensation for his services but has 
shown his personal interest by making a cash 
donation. 

While some mills, whose fiscal year does not 
correspond to the calendar year, have been slow 
about deciding the amount they will donate, 
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there will be very few textile corporations in 
North Carolina, except some of the small hosiery 
mills, who will not make donations to the North 
Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc. 

Improved operation of textile mills means bet- 
ter customers and better credits for manutactur- 
ers of textile machinery and supplies, and: the 
following have already shown their interest by 


making donations: | 


American Moistening Co, 

Endless Belt Co. 

Celanese Corp. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 

McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 

Delaney & Co. 

Bryant Electric Repair Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz. 

A. M. Pullen & Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

J. P. Stevens & Co. : 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Industrial Supply Co. 

American Paper Tube Co. 

Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Mer.. 

N. ¥. & N.-J. Lubricant Co. 

The Southefn representatives of quite a few 
others have indicated that their firms are inter- 
ested and will make contributions. 


Better and broader education for the textile 


students will mean better operated textile plants 
to meet the severe competition which is to come 
in the post-war years. 


Textile Industry Bard 


It is not very often that a successful textile 
goods merchant can be found who has the ability 
to write poetry. "However, we have received a 
volume, Arcadian Sunset and Other Poems, by 
Floyd W. Jefferson of Iselin-Jefferson Co., New 
York. 

A majority of the verses were resurrected from 
Mr. Jefferson’s college days. The few that so 
humorously deal with more recent personal and 
business experiences make one wish that the au- 
thor had found more time to follow his hobby in 
later years. 


4,800,000 Public Employees 


About 4,800,000 persons, exclusive of the men 
in the armed forces, were employed by Federal, 
state and local governments of the United States 
in December, 1942. 
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NEW EDITION! 


The 1942-43 Pocket Size Edition of 


| 
DIRECTORY 

SOUTHERN. 
TEXTILE MIL. 


<a 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


5 

s 
~ 


IDLER BLOCKS 


tor 
SPINNING 

and 
TWISTING 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA | 


If It’s Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers Friend” 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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the Industry 


ve was the case with so many other application engi- 
neering problems, electrical developments scheduled 
in the textile industry for 1942 were necessarily curtailed 
or postponed by the necessity of producing essential war 
materials. Developments of the previous year, however, 
proved of great benefit to the textile industry in its war 
effort. As an example, uniformity in dyeing of the prod- 
ucts furnished for Army garments was materially assisted 
by the constant-tension control developed for a duo dye- 
ing machine, developed by the Duo-Dyeing Machine Co. 
of Charlotte, N. C. 

This constant tension drive propels the cloth at a con- 
stant speed by means of two nip rolls driven by a con- 
stantly speed gear-motor. Winding and unwinding are 
accomplished by means of wound-rotor induction motors, 
one direct-connected to each of two winding rolls. 

During winding, the motor torque increases and the 
speed of the roll decreases as the roll diameter increases. 
To provide uniform tension of any desired degree, the 
rate at which the torque increases is controlled automati- 
cally to suit the diameter change. 


Automatic Timing 


Automatic timing co-ordinates the application of wind- 
ing torque, starting of the cloth, and application of torque 
on the unwinding roll. The sequence of removing winding 
torque, propelling the cloth, and breaking on the unwind- 
ing roll is timed, when stopping, by another automatic 
timing device. The winding and unwinding motors are 
duplicates, and operate with constant-horsepower charac- 
teristics so that the torque applied to the rolls is } propor- 
tional to the roll diameter. 

The winding motors are alternately connected for wind- 
ing or unwinding service through a direction selector 
switch, which also changes the connections for the nip- 
roll motor for the proper direction of rotation. 

Similarly, turbine-electric drive contributed to the war 
effort by saving power and improving plant efficiency, 
and added installations of such equipments were made. 

In military fabrics, particularly in finishing parachute 
cloth, the use of the weft-straightening control was. ex- 
tended. The weft straightener so improved the quality of 
the finishing of parachute cloth that a more uniform fold- 
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ing can be made—a favorable factor in the opening of the 
chute. 


Motor Maintenance Rules 

Since electric motors are even more precious at the 
present time, the Safety Research Institute has the fol- 
lowing advice to offer 


Ten commandments of motor maintenance should 


always be observed, but, at the same time, mills where 


motors are used should always be protected with suitable 
types of approved fire extinguishers, Vaporizing liquid 
and carbon dioxide are suitable for this purpose since 
their contents are non-conducting and will not cause cor- 
rosion or otherwise damage motors. 


1) Open-type motors should be blown out weekly; 
those operating under severe conditions, daily. Use no 
more than 50 pounds of pressure to avoid possible dam- 
age to insulation. 


2) Follow manufacturer’s instructions in lubricating 
motors. Too much oil is as bad as too little, causing de- 
terioration of insulation. 


3) Inspect bearings weekly or oftener. Feel tempera- 


Motors are precious—keep them in shape! 
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tight and in good condition. 


tures, examine for excessive end play, and make certain 
oil rings are working. 

4) Inspect brushes.and commutators weekly or oftener. 
Make certain ‘brushes are seated perfectly and Commuta- 
tors are smooth. Use proper grade of carbon brushes to 
prevent wear of commutator and reduce sparking. 

5) Where motors operate with excessive belt tension, 
check the air gap between rotor and stator every week. A 
monthly check of motors in average use is sufficient. Dif- 
ference in the width of the gap around the circumference 
of the rotor will indicate extent’of wear on bearings. 

6) Where motor leads are exposed to view, check them 
weekly to see that connections are tight, 
and protected, and free from oil. 

7) Inspect ground connections weekly, 


well insulated 


keeping them 
This is for the protection of 
and for the proper operation of over-current 
protective devices. 

8) Set up a regular schedule for overhauling motors. 
Most motors should be overhauled annually, while those 
in severe use should be overhauled twice a year or oftener. 

9) Dismantle the motor for a complete overhaul job. 
Wash all parts with carbon tetrachloride or some other 
safety solvent. Paint the windings with a good, oil-resist- 
ing insulating varnish. 


emplovees, 


10) Keep the area around the motor as clean as the 
motor. Arcing frequently ignites oily material that has 
not been cleaned up. | 

When fire breaks out in or around a motor, shut off the 
power before attacking the flames, if possible. Do not 
depend upon the circuit breaker operating or a fuse blow- 
ing out, but shut off the power. This will minimize dam- 
ige to the motor and prevent continued arcing from re- 
igniting the fire. When the motor or conductors are dead, 
direct the fire extinguishing agent into the motor or upon 
whatever is burning, just as in any other fire. 
the fire is out, 


As soon as 
ventilate the area thoroughly to clear out 
smoke and fire bases. 
The Greenville Textile Club has been discon- 
tinued for the duration of the present restrictions on the 
use of automobiles. i 

The decision was made by the club officers and board 
of directors. 


: A Loom Accessory Manufacturing Company is looking for 
several retired mill superintendents or boss weavers to handle | 
a weave room product in thir local community on commission " 
basis. For particulars write S. W., care Textile Bulletin. 


Renegotiation Exemption Rules Issued 
By War Department 


WASHINGTON.—The War Department, in Procurement 
Regulation No: 12, lists data that a contractor must fur- 
nish in two designated forms if he wishes to fulfill the re- 
quirements under which lump-sum or fixed price contracts - 
may be exempted from renegotiation, 

The regulation provides conditions under which lump- 
sum or fixed price contracts may be exempted from re- 
negotiation. Two forms, designated as Form 1 and Form 
2, are provided for this purpose. 

Form 1, providing for a firm price exempt from renegd- 
tiation for the first period of performance, will be used 
only where accurate data are available at the time the 
contract is made, on the cost of producing substantially 
the same articles under substantially the same conditions. 
In general, it will be used only for. repeat orders for ma- 
terials or equipment produced by the same contractor. 

Form 2, under which the contract price for the first 
period is readjusted at the end of the period, will be used 
when the available data on performance are insufficient to 
allow Form 1 to be used, but where reasonably accurate 
cost data will become available toward the end of the first 
period of performance. 

The cost data which the Procurement Branch of the 
War Department will require from the contractor when 
Form 1 is used is detailed as follows: 

A. Factory cost. 

1. Direct materials. 


2. Direct productive labor. 


jw 


Direct engineering labor. 

4. Miscellaneous direct factory charges. 

Indirect factory expenses (here the contractor is 
required to state the basis of allocation and to 
separate normal depreciation from special amor- 
tization ), 


6. Total factory cost. 
B. Other manufacturing cost. 
(C. Miscellaneous direct expenses. 
1). Indirect engineering expenses. 
EK. Expenses of distribution, servicing and administra- 
tion. 
Guarantee expenses. 
The cost elements are the same for Form 2. 
Under either form the contractor is required to main- 
tain separate cost records so as to reflect accurately the 
cost of performing the specific contract. 


FEED 


POSITIVE DRIVE * FIREPROOF «LAST INDEFINITELY 


S.PAT. 2258035 


SJOSTROM MACHINE CO., 


EVERETT MILLS, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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M. BRADFORD HODGES 3845 
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National Cotton Council Has Annual 
Meeting in Memphis 


Mempuis, TENN.—The National Cotton Council at its 
annual meeting has voted to urge Congress to exempt the 
cotton textile industry from the “burden of needless and 
expensive renegotiation of contracts’ by the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission and Treasury. ‘The reasons given 


for the action were that renegotiation not only involves a_ 


tremendous expenditure of manpower and expense on the 
part of industry and government. but also make it difficult 
for contractors to formulate financial statements, to know 
their tax liabilities, plan dividends and allocate funds for 
manpower and improvements. 

The resolution also pointed out that prices on cotton 
textiles are subject to OPA ceilings imposed after rigorous 
cost’ investigations and that this procedure of OPA has 
not only made unprofitable the production of many cot- 
ton products but is serving to discourage production in- 
volving overtime operations and thus curtails the maxi- 
mum consumption of cotton. 

The nationwide observance of 1943 Cotton Week will 
be held during the six-day period May 17 to 22, according 
to. the Cotton-Textile Institute and National Cotton 
Council, co-sponsors of the event. 7 

This year’s observance, it was emphasized, will differ 
markedly from those in previous years. Officials of both 
organizations have declared that the customary ten-day 
observance has been shortened to six days in line with the 
current trend toward streamlining all trade events for the 
duration of the war. 


Institute Group Holds Meeting 


Production problems, renegotiation. of war. contracts, 
‘ax procedure, OPA and WPB rules and regulations and 
varlous wage rulings were among the subjects discussed 
at. the recent semi-annual meeting of the Non-Elastic 
Narrow Fabrics Division of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Lieut.-Col. Thomas D. Lewis of the Jeffersonville, Ind., 
depot of the Army Quartermaster Corps explained the 
textile pool established by that center and praised manu- 
facturers of narrow fabrics for the way in which they 
have met the emergency demands for their products. 

Lieutenant C. A. James of the Quartermaster Corps 
stated that the Army was obtaining from manufacturers 
all of the narrow tapes and webbing it requires and prais- 
ed the mills for their rapid conversion from a peacetime 
to a war basis. . 

Major Joseph Tierney of the Manpower Branch, Serv- 
ices Of Supply, outlined the manpower problem and urged 
narrow fabrics manufacturers to plan their production in 
such a way that serious labor shortages may be averted. 
He said that the armed forces would be increased this 
year and that the industry would be faced with the task 
of developing replacements for the men called into the 
Army. 

John K. Watson, Institute counsel, reviewed the prog- 
ress made thus far in revising Government contracts so as 
to protect subcontractors and suppliers as well as prime 
contractors. 

J. W. Greene of the Hamilton Webbing Co. presided 
over the meeting which was followec by a dinner. 
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For complete details about Damp-Tex and our offer to 
|} furnish all materials at our risk for your first Damp- 


The Enamel 


Wet Surfaces 
LOUIS, MO. 
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WANTED 


Well established young aggressive 
Southern textile organization, serv- 
icing the entire Southern textile in- 
dustry, with relation to sizing, dyve- 
ing and finishing, is open for one 
or two non-chemical accounts with 
responsible firms. 

In a position to represent on both a 
sales and service basis. 

Facilities for carrving local stocks 
if necessary in our plant, sprinkler 
systemed., 


This will be of interest to firms 
who's organizations have been. de- 
pleted by War’ necessity. 


Territory thoroughly covered. by 


car, bus, train and plane. 


Write S-12,’' 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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FOR SALE 


l—Babcock-Wilcox Sterling Water 
Tube - Boiler, 250 H.P., 165 -. Ib. 
approved pressure. 
Class § Number 15 
286. Tubes, 3%" diameter 
3—Steam Drugs, 42” 
!—Mud Drum, 48” 
Open Hearth Steel, 55,000 Ib, 
Contract No, 7052-S 
l-—CoKal Hopper Feed Stoker. 
l~——Union Steam Pump 
i—Knowles Duplex Steam Pump 
I—Water Heater 
Last insurance inspection indi- 


cates good condition. For further 
details and price communicate with 


COLONIAL ICE .COMPANY 
C. L. Stafford, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


FOR SALE 

i—- Woonsocket 10 x 5 x 120 Sp 
Slubbers, Whitin . inter-draft, 

yA Woonsocket 12 x 6&6 x. 10 x 72 
Slubbers. 

Lowell Vertical Openers 

ty Wet Tape. Drive Ringe Twisters, 


Z Loe Sp) 


en 
No... 90 Filling Wind- 


|—t'niversal Super-Coner, No. 8&9, 
l4 spindles 
J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 
Providence, R. |}. 
231 S. Main St. Tel. Gaspee 6464 
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PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
are well liked. 


Men like ’em. Women like ‘em. 
They all like them. 

They are not bulky nor unwieldy 
and do not twist in the hands. 


BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, §. C. | 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
USE TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
WANT ADS 
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WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


Box 1694 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-9831 


NOTICE TO ROLLER SHOPS 


KROME-WELD cot and apron ce- 
ment was made expressly for 
Chrome leather but will hold any 
leather used for Roller Covering 
and does not cause hard or Jumps 
seams on rolls. 

Order direct from the adaress be- 
low or from your favorite supply 
house, 


H. C. SWANN 
1034 Wateree St., Kingsport, Tenn, } 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open 
investigations to Industrial Plants. 
Attorneys, Banks and Individuals. 
Mate and female operatives. Per ! 
diem basis only... ‘‘Ourbest. adver- 
tisement is a job well done.” Ref- | 
erences: Any Lynchburg bank or 
City official. Phone or write Cun- 
diff's Detectives, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va. No branch offices and no solici- | 

tors. 
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Classilied Department 


= Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 
512 W. Fourth Street Phone 3-884] 


. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. E LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South’ 


NORMAN M. McDOWELL ASSOCIATES 


342 East 142nd Street -— Phone: Melrose 5-1772-3 — New York City 


FOR SALE=—jLoecated In One Mill 


FOLLOWING LOOMS REBUILT WITH NEW HEAVY LAY—1634” SHUT- 
TLE, 8 34” BOBBIN, 2 HEAVY WHIP ROLLS, NEW. 4-BANK R. 1. WARP 
STOP MOTION. WILL WEAVE NO. 8 DUCK. 


> 


9%, 


30 3514” R. S. Model IX Draper, Belt Drive. 

i6—434,” R: S. Model E. Draper; Motor Drive. 

i3—4914” R. S. Model D. Draper; Belt Drive. 

1—Prince Smith. TWISTER, 72 Spindle; 3%”. Ring, 4%" Gauge 

‘--SPOOLERS for 40” Jack Spool, compressors, stands complet: 

|-——-D&F CONE DUSTER, 10° long with Bramwell Feed 

5—-BRAMWELL FEEDS, 48” and 54”, used on MIXING PICKERS. 

l--Sargent PICKER FEED, 48’ 

EARNAUGHT PICKERS, 48”, [IRON CONSTRUCTION FHROUGHOUT 
With FEED TABLES. 

PARTIAL LIST: Available Equipment in our Warehouse 

l—-CALENDER, 5 Bowl, 47” Face, 3 ro MYCOCK. EXPANDER. 

1—-SEMI-DECATUR, 72° x 12°, NASH PUMP and. Motor 

S-—-HYDRO-EXTRACTORS, 42” and 48”, Motor and Belt Driv: 

7—-DOUBLE COMPARTMENT FULLING MILLS. 

S—-WOOLEN C. A. NAPPERS, 20-24-36 ROLLS 

i—COTTON D. A. NAPPERS; 20 ROLLS 

S—-PAIR RUBBER SQUEEZE ROLLS, 60” to 63” widths. 

i—-TENTER FRAMES, 60'-S0’ x 52°%-58” widths. 


TENTER FRAME, 80’ x 80” width. 


COMPLETE WOOLEN MILLS. 


WIRE... PHONE... WRITE 
For Further Particulars 
LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT WITH US 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
We invite correspondence With em- 
ployers seeking men and men seek- 


ing positions. Over 40 years in | 


EATON & BROWN 
Patent Attorneys 


1206 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, 
Paul B. Eaton 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


business, serving Southern and 
Northern mills 

' Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 


294 Washington Street 
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We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


BELTING 
GREENVILLE 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


POSITION WAN TED-—As Overseer Spin- 
ning. Second Hand and Assistant Over- 


seer for about 5 years. 1. C. S.. gradu- 
ate Now employed tn fine yarn: mill 
Age 31; married; 2. children. Best. of 
references. Address 'S.,"" ¢/o Tex- 


tile Hulletin 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer of Spin- 
ning and Twisting or Superintendent of 
Yarn Twenty years’ practical ex- 
perience in Textiles making varns and 
twines for rubber trade. Draft exempt 
Address “‘Box 21,"’ care Textile Bule- 
tin, 


COTTON BXECUTIV E Draft exempt 
executive i) years old open. for mill 
connection February Ist. Twenty years 


elling i ad la 
ill growths cotton. Ten vears 1 rehan 
dising all types mill. waste Several 


vears mill buvine and hedging. Now in 
process. liquidating own business, Best 


re lif mills banks and shipp rs 
Replies confidential: an interview. will 
eonvin you \ddre 


WANTED Position With eotton .mill as 


Shipper lj years’ experience buying 
and classing, both Western and South- 
eastern. growths. Age 3s, draft. exempt 
fest of references Address A-bh, 
‘Textile Bulletin 


WAN TED—Position by man with over 20 
years experience as overseer of large: 
rolier shops in the South and 15 years 
experience in spinning rooms in. same 
of South's best mills. Want position as 
overseer of roller shop or } as second 
hand in spinning roon Would like to 
arrange an interview with mill interest 
eel and eould take job at. onee Writs or 
ed and could take OH at once Write or 
Wire to ¢7o Textile: Bulletin 


TT) 


TEA TILE: MILI . MAN, employed, °10 
years experience in supervising posi- 
tion Textil School graduate:  out- 
standing technical abilities: best. knowl- 
edge Weaving, finishing of cotton and 
spun rayon and woolen spinning. Wants 
change. Best: references Address 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Place as Superintendent -of 


Carding and Spinning. Now emploved 
as Superintendent experienced. with 
whit oT Colored all numbers (“an tur 


nish references as. to ability, and 
characte! \ddress (3-1, c/o ‘Fextile 
Bulletin 


ANYONE Knowing the whereabouts of 
Leonard KB. Newton please notitv J. W 
na 


Swann Selim Very portant 


BIG BELTS | | 
| 
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1942 Rayon Output in United States 
Ten Per Cent Above 1941 


Production of rayon by United States producers in 


1942 ageregated 632,600,000 pounds, an increase of ten 
per cent or 59,400,000 pounds as compared with the pre- 
Vious peak production of 573,200,000 pounds reported 
for 1941, according to figures compiled by Rayon Orga- 
non, published by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


“All branches of the industry contributed to- this gen- 
eral advance in production,’ states the Organon. “The 
production of rayon filament yarns, all processes, amount- 
ed to 479,300,000 pounds, an increase of six per cent 


above the 1941 level, of which viscose and cuprammontum . 


yarns accounted for 310,500,000 pounds and acetate yarn 
accounted for 168,800,000 pounds, a gain ot eight per 
cent and three per cent; respectively, as compared with 
1941. Staple fiber output in 1942 amounted to 153,300,- 
000 pounds, an increase of 25 per cent as compared with 
the 1941 output.” 


Due to increased war and civilian use, the consumption 
of rayon established new high levels in 1942 as was to be 
expected. Deliveries of rayon by American mills to con- 
sumers last year amounted to 620,600,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of five per cent as compared with the previous rec- 
ord of 591,700,000 pounds shipped in 1941. 


Rayon filament yarn shipments alone totaled 468,000,- 
000 pounds in 1942, an increase of four per cent as com- 
pared with shipments of 452,400,000 pounds in 1941. 
Percentagewise, domestic deliveries of staple fiber showed 
4 larger gain, having increased nine per cent from deliv- 
eries of 139,300,000 pounds (domestic deliveries plus im- 
ports) in 1941 to 151,800,000 pounds (domestic deliv- 
eries only) in 1942. It will be recalled that, subsequent 
to September, 1941, the U. 5. Government discontinued 
the publication of all import and export data for the dura- 
tion of the war. However, it is unlikely that any substan- 
tial quantity of staple fiber was imported into this coun- 
try during 1942, Thus the deliveries of domestic staple 
fiber more than. made up for the import. deficiency. 


Safety Meet at Memphis March 1-2 


The fifth annual Southern Safety Conference will be 
held March 1-2 at Memphis, Tenn., to discuss accident 
prevention measures relating to present-day war prob- 
lems. | 


Forty nationally-known safety experts will be held at 


20 subject sessions, streamlined to fit the particular needs , 


of the war effort. 


Much attention will be given to public and industrial 
accident problems which cause manpower losses of direct 
concern to America’s war production program. These in- 
clude problems of accidents in plants, on streets and 
highways, at home, in school, and special problems affect- 
ing the woman war workers. 


Meetings have been set up for three types of sessions. 
as follows: two general sessions; two public safety ses- 
and an all-confer- 


ence luncheon and the annual banquet. 


two industrial safety sessions; 


sions: 
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Industry Advisory Committees Named 


Industry advisory committees for two more divisions of 
the textile industry have been appointed by the War Pro- 
duction board, according to a recent announcement, 

Members of the narrow sheeting and osnaburg indus- 
try committee are: 

D. M. Anderson, Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. Co.; 5S. M. 
Beattie. Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co. J. A. Chapman, 
Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C.; H. C. Claussen, Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., Boston: B. F. Hagood, Pickens (S. C.) 
Mill: C. S. Henerey, Santee Mills, Inc., Orangeburg, 5. 
C.: C. M. McLeod, Consolidated Textile Co., Inc., New 
York: P. A. Redmond, Alabama Mills, Inc., Birming- 
ham: and A. J. Strickland, Jr., Strickland Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Valdosta, Ga. 

Members of the print cloth yarn fabrics industry ad- 
visory committee are: | 

John C. Borden, Borden: Mills. Inc., New York; J. 
Holmes Davis, Spofford Mills, Wilmington, N. C.; B. B. 
Gossett. Gossett Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; J. B. Harris, 
Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mills; C. E. Hatch, Brandon 
Corp., Greenville, S. C.; R. E. Henry, Victor- Monaghan 
Co,. Greenville; John A, Law, Saxon Mills, Inc., spartan- 
burg. S. C.: N. L. Smith, Chicopee Mfg. Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; E. R. Stall, F. W. Poe Mtg. Co., Greenville, 
and C. M. Wright, Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 


OBITUARY 


MARVIN B. SMITH, JR. 


Marvin B. Smith, Jr.; 36, president of Liberty (N. C.) 


Hosiery Mills, Inc., and former vice-president of Burling- 


ton Mills Corp., died Jan. 24 while on vacation in Holly- 
wood, Fla. 7 

Mr. Smith was. a member of a Burlington, N. C., fam- 
ily which has long been connected with the textile indus- 
try. After he graduated from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill he became connected with Bur- 
lington Mills, and in 1938 began operation of the hosiery 
mill. 

Funeral services 
Greensboro Jan. 26. 


held at the Smith home in 
Survivors besides his wife, the for- 
mer Gertrude Shepard, include his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. B. Smith of Burlington; a son, Jerry; a brother, Har- 


were 


old. who was associated with Mr. Smith in business he- 
fore entering the Army; and a sister, Miss Alyse Smith 
of Burlington. 


HOWARD A. KELLY, II] 


First Lieutenant Howard A. Kelly, Ill, son of Henry 
K. Kelly, manager of the Charlotte, N. C., Southern office 
of American Viscose Corp., has been reported killed. in 
action. Lieutenant Kelly, a medium bomber pilot, was 
decorated recently for gallantry in action over Bizerte. 

The Charlotte man’s aged parents, Dr. and Mrs. How- 
ard A. Kelly of Baltimore, Md., both died recently on the 
same day. 
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Movie Depicts Valley Happenings 


‘The “world premiere” showing of “Our Valley,’ a mo- 
tion picture in sound ‘of, for and by the Chattahoochee 
Valley people,’ took place at the theatres in Lanett, 
Shawmut, Langdale, Fairfax, and Riverview, Ala., Jan. 3 
with the public invited as guests of the West Point Mig. 
Co. and the Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works. 

Produced by the Strickland Film Co., this picture, more 
than three months in the making, begins with a historical 
sketch of Chattahoochee Valley as a textile center, is in- 
terspread with shots of the people in the mills, in their 
homes, at their churches and schools, and on the valley 
playground, and culminates with the Army-Navy “EE” 
presentation ceremonies held at Shawmut on Sept. 28. 


Diapers to the Fighting Front 


It might be interesting to know how the Government 
found it out, but anyway the Army and Navy have dis- 


1,000 Trained As Textile Operatives 


A program sponsored by the Parker High School voca- 
tional department with the co-operation of Greenville, 
S. C., area textile mills has resulted in the training of 
approximately 1,000 textile operatives since the start of 
an intensified effort to keep the nation’s war machines 
supplied with trained operatives, it has been learned. 

The program takes two forms, one in classes in Par- 
ker’s vocational building, the other in classes actually in 
the mills on machinery taken out of production and set 
aside for training purposes under school sponsorship. 

An advisory committee keeps mills and schools posted 
on needs and considers problems and how they may be 
met. 

The demand for trained textile operatives has increased 
steadily as men were drained away to military service, 
and many more women are being employed. A number of 
mills have advised training: courses and helped make 
them possible, 


covered that diaper cloth ‘is just the thing for polishing 7 7 : 
gun sights and certain glass parts of an airplane.” Nazis Blitz German Cows | 
ad So, there are fewer new diapers made from this cloth He 
| for babies. WASHINGTON.—The textile shortage in Germany has 
| | reached the point where the German army comniand has - 
: Porterdale Hospital Is Opened ordered the tails of all cattle in Germany shorn to help 
| a | make up the textile deficiency, according to a report 
5 PORTERDALE, GA—-The Porterdale General Hospital which reached the Office of War Information recently 
i was opened Jan. 6 for the use of any patients in Porter- from a Swiss newspaper. : 
dale or from the surrounding textile manufacturing area. The German army order, according to the Swiss corre- : 
The former maternity hospital. has been enlarged by spondent, directs that ‘‘a little tuft will be left at the end 
connection with the adjoining six-room house. of a cow's tail for whisking off flies.’’ 
The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Sulphide | 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily. | 
|, 
q 
3 BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of High Ouality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
| 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Industrial. Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 
Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET ©. NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO. Inc. 
Selling Agent: 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY. 
90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We will welcome the opportunity to discuss 


your problems of merchandising and distribution 
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Cotton Goods Market 


NEw YorkK.—-The cotton goods market lately has seen 
little change in the situation of plenty of orders for both 
civilian and Government requirements being around, but 
little inclination on the part of sellers to take on the busi- 
ness. 

Small scattered sales, the usual run of daily business, 
with most on priority orders, have totaled up to a very 
modest amount of activity lately. 

Mills are invariably compelled to turn down proffers 
because of inability to make deliveries within the periods 
specified and fear lest the contracts would not be filled on 
time. Most sellers and mills have adopted a waiting atti- 
tude until such time as they see themselves in a position 


to take on additional commitments for later in the year. 


Meanwhile mills are well sold ahead in most instances 
right through the second quarter of the current year. 

One of the greatest drawbacks toward accepting orders 
for later delivery has been the uncertainty with respect to 
the labor situation. Mills have no sure means of foretell- 
ing just how they will be fixed later in the year with 
manpower, and are therefore inclined to reject distant 
delivery contracts. 

During the pdst several weeks the tempo of activity on 
Government military contracts has slowed down a good 
deal. Mills which have already taken on large orders are 
concentrating on producing the goods, which may feel will 
cover the principal requirements of the armed forces for 
the full year. The biggest doubt on the whole picture is 
the unknown quantity in the form of Lend-Lease. This 
subject has many on the market guessing as to how much 
of a drain it will be on the productive capacity of the 
industry. Judging from some of the estimates heard in 
the market, it will be quite severe. 

Currently the market is witnessing a scramble of pri- 
orities Of all ratings and for every description of Cloth, 
but with only a limited amount of business being taken 
on. Several sources view the situation with considerable 
interest in trying to analyze where it will all lead to, and 
just how the tangle of criss-crossed ratings will be unray- 
elled. Sellers explain that the most awkward part of the 
whole thing is to take on a contract on a good rating and 
then have some branch of the service come along and 
sidetrack it for another it feels is more urgent. Another 
point which is proving embarrassing is for sellers to have 
to delay shipments to customers of long standing simply 
because someone with whom they have never before done 
business has a higher rating. | 


J. P. STEVENS & C0. Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 
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Representing |8 milis—merchandising 25,000 fabrics | 
be 
@ 
* 
lal 
6 1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET { 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
| NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Buyers of yarns intended for ultimate 
civilian consumption have had a hard time of it recently. 
They have been pressured on one’ side by a demand for 
more yarn for civilian goods, due to an excess in buying 


power, and on the other by a downright scarcity of yarn 


to buy. It is possible that the number of -inquiries has 
made the demand seem unusually large, since buyers in a 
more or less desperate frame of mind have made whole- 
sale inquiries, hoping to locate supplies somewhere or 
other 

Some sale yarn mills have been forced to cut out Sun- 
day work. In the combed sale yarn branch this is esti- 
mated to have reduced total output about 10 per cent. 
Combed yarn wanted on Government orders is all prior- 
ity business, so that the production decrease comes out 
of the dwindling balance available for civilian uses. 

In the manufacture of civilian merchandise, further 
substitution of carded yarn for combed is being predicted. 
But production of carded yarn also is at present inade- 
quate as compared with the demand. Shortages of a 
number of regular types of merchandise are believed to 
be at hand. Alternative types are still in supply, but not 
liberally, it is reported here. 

The buying of cotton goods, for our own military re- 
quirements, plus Lease Lend and War Aid, has dominated 
in. this industry... Depending on military events, these 
preferential requirements may increase during 1943, not 
only in total volume but in the variety of sale yarn con- 
struction needed. Supplies of yarn from the integrated 
mills already are taken up and additional needs would 
fall more heavily on sale yarn sources. 

At the same time, sale yarn production in 1943 will 
almost certainly fall off unless the Government furnishes 
direct assistance and enforcement to spinners. 

In short, civilian customers can expect to get much less 
yarn than a year ago, and probably not enough, in some 
cases, to enable them indefinitely to continue, 

There is at present a more definite feeling among sale 
cotton yarn spinners and distributors to the effect that 
before long, on account of continued rise in the cost of 
doing business, yarn price ceilings should be re-examined 
and wherever necessary the ceiling setup should be 
changed. 

The cost of suitable cotton has advanced and it is ex- 
pected that political influence of the farm bloc will lead 
to further increase in cotton values. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Leadership means more 


TODAY than ever before! 


FRANK G. NORTH, Inc., is now one of the largest, if 
not THE largest, producers of warp sizes, softeners and 
gums in America. 


Such leadership can be the result only of years of 
specialization and painstaking attention to the problems 
of textile mill processing rooms and the satisfactory 
solving of those problems. 


In times such as these, this leadership assures you of 
unfailing sources of supply, and guarantees the experi- 
enced service of FRANK G. NORTH'S practical mill 
men and textile chemists in assisting you to secure 
highly satisfactory results in your sizing. 


Manufacturers of warp sizes and softeners of all. 
types, for use under any existing conditions: 


@ Cotton and Rayon Sizes and Softeners @ Gums e 
Tallow @ Waxes (Plain and Emulsified) @ Oils @ 
Greasé-Rite (Shuttle Tallow) Warp-Sprays 


Northol P. C, for use with any make of machine, 
for setting twist and conditioning yarns. 


FRANK G. 


ATLANTA, GA. P. 0. BOX 844 > NORTH 


MARIETTA, GA. P. 0. BOX |_'NCORPORATED 
Telephones: Atlanta, 2196 — Marietta 750 


BURK-SCHIER 
WET-PROCESSING 
AGENTS. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Burkart-Schier Chemists 
and Technical Service 
Men are available at all 
times to cooperate with 
the Textile Industry in 
its processing problems 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CURSHIRD CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS * SOFTENERS + SOLUBLE OILS * FINISHES 
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PRODUCTION OFFENSIVE! 


As the United Nations swing into high offensive 
speed on all fighting fronts, American Industry 
backs them up with a match:ng “production 
offensive.” 

Dary’s skilled workmen and representatives 
proudly take their place on Victory’s assembly 
line by making and selling Dary High Speed Ring 
Travelers! 

Be sure your Spinning room is “on the offen- 
sive’ —use Dary Travelers always! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 

See a Dary representative TODAY! 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S.C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


For Maximum Economy in Production 


Use “GREENSBORO” Reeds 


reenuboro 


foompeed (Co. 


Greensboro, Phone 5678 


We Make 


| LONG Blade Spindles 


from 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by mew perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions. 

_-We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. | 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 
W. Franklin Ave. Ext., Gastonia, 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
REPAIRING FU RNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


ONEPIEC 


LINING 


FIRE BRICK 
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Review of Important Higher Court Cases 
Involving Textile Industries in 1942 


(Continued. from Page 8) 


was available. The higher court refused to relieve the 
seller from damages. 3 

This new decision means, in plain language, that a 
seller cannot avoid liability for failure to complete a con- 
tract of sale by merely explaining that its stock was taken 
by firms who demanded immediate delivery and who had 
superior priority ratings. | 

In order that a seller may avoid liability for failure to 
comp:ete and fulfill a contract with a firm who does nof 
hold a priority rating he must prove that he faithfully and 
honestly endeavored to obtain the merchandise from 
sources other than his usual sources and that he could not 
obtain the merchandise. | 


Unfair Competition Law 


The public policy of a state depends upon its constitu- 
tion, statutes and judicial decisions. It is now well settled 
that not every agreement or combination, in some degree, 
restraining trade or competition, is forbidden. To render 
it unlawful, there must be an undue and unreasonable 
restraint -and not fairly’ and reasonably necessary to the 
protection of one’s own legitimate affairs. The “rule of 
reason is now generally applied. And in determining 
whether a contract is reasonable or unreasonable, the 
court will consider the motive of the parties, the extent 
and effect of the contract, the circumstances under which 
it is made, and its effect upon public interest. Also, it 
seems well settled that it is not unlawful for any number 
of persons without an unlawful object in view, to asso- 
clate and agree that they will not work for, employ or 
deal with certain individuals or classes of individuals. It 
is a part of every man’s civil rights, that he be left at 
liberty to refuse business relations with any person whom- 
soever, whether the refusal rests upon reason or is the 
result of whim, caprice, prejudice or malice. With his 
reasons, neither the public nor third persons have any 
legal control. 

for example, in Denton v. Alabama Cotton. Co-op As- 
sociation, 7 So. (2d) 504, reported May, 1942, it was 
shown that a man named Denton was engaged in a muni- 
cipality in performing the clerical work of filling out blank 
“certificates and waivers” to be used by the owners of 
cotton stored in public warehouses, seeking Government 
loans, for which he was to receive as compensation 25 
cents per bale. These certificates and waivers were ex- 
pected to be signed by the warehousemen when accom- 
panied by the certificate of a competent cotton classer. 
The waréhousemen refused to recognize the classification 
by a licensed cotton classer, and would recognize only 
that of their own cotton classer, He alleged that this re- 
fusal on the part of the warehousemen was due to an 
“unlawful agreement” to monopolize the business of pre- 
paring applications for loans and classifying cotton for 
the owners and producers of cotton stored or to be stored 
in the public warehouses. 


It is important to Know that no wrongful, illegal or 


improper mottive or purpose was alleged, nor any threats, 


force or intimidation, but merely that the Cotton Associa- 
tion, Oneonta Warehouse Co. and another had selected 
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their own agent or cotton classer and refused to deal with 
Denton. 

It is interesting to observe that the higher court refused 
to hold Denton entitled to relief or a favorable verdict. 
This court said: 

“Every person has the right to deal or refuse to deal 
with whom he chooses, and it is not unlawful for a com- 
bination to cease to patronize one against whom the. con- 
cert of action is directed where the primary object is to 
advance the legitimate interests of the combination, and 
no illegal means are used.” 

On the other hand, modern higher courts hold that 
contracts contrary to public policy and. against public in- 
terest are void. 

For example, in Uvalde Co. v. Shannon, 165 S. W. (2d) 
512, reported November, 1942, it was disclosed that a 
seller brought suit against a purchaser to recover damages 
for breach of an alleged contract for the purchase of a 
stipulated quantity of merchandise. 

During the trial testimony was given to the effect. that 
the seller had obligated: himself mot to furnish information 
concerning the same. or similar merchandise to: competi- 
tors. It was admitted by the purchaser that this agree- 
ment was made in order to enable him to sell the: mer- 
chandise upon more favorable terms to himself. 


The higher court refused to allow damages to the- 
seller, and said: 


‘The contract in question undoubtedly tended to les- 
sen competition. ... By the way of examples of contracts 
contrary to public policy is that they tend to be injurious 
to the public or against the public good, includes con- 
tracts to stifle competition... 


Monopoly Laws Explained 


During the past few months the Federal monopoly 
laws have considerably varied and changed. This is im- 
portant law for all readers. 

Modern higher courts hold that the true test of the 
legality, under the Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts, 
of an agreement of regulation restraining trade, is whether 
the restraint is such as merely regulates and’ perhaps 
thereby promotes competition ‘or whether it is such as 
may suppress. or destroy competition. Ordinarily, if the 
acts, agreement or contract of sale tends to Suppress or 
destroy competition the anti-trust acts are violated. 

On the other hand, a recent court held that where a 
manufacturer or seller. deals in patented products the 
patent license agreement may contain a valid clause that 
the licensee must observe the same retail sale prices for 


the product as established by the patent owner who 


granted the license. See MacGregor, 130 F. R. (2d) 870. 

Another important point is that the Clayton Act re- 
cently was amended thereby making it unlawful to ‘“‘dis- 
criminate in price between different purchasers.”’ It is 
important to know that a modern higher court held this 
amendment relates exclusively to actual purchasers, and 
not to others who presently desire 


r demand to purchase 
the product. See Glenn, 42.Fed. Supp. 709. 

Also, see Sarrentino, 48..Fed. Supp..709, reported.No- 
vember, 1942. This court held that past purchases from 
a manutacturer do not make a dealer a legal ‘‘pur- 
chaser’ within the new amendment to the Clayton Acct. 
And, also, this court held that a manufacturer is not lia- 
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LEWIS AIR LIFT 


for use on 
FOLDING 
MACHINES 


WiTH WOMEN in- 

, creasingly replacing men 

as folding machine oper- 

a ators, textile mills and 

| finishing plants are fac- 

ed with the problem of 

making their mechanical 

equipment easier to operate, as well as keeping it at top-notch effi- 
ciency to meet the present challenge of production. 


4 


The Lewis Pneumatic Table-Lift eliminates the conventional foot 
treadle and the heavy .work of raising the folding machine table by 
foot. This is especially hard on folders of larger than 4 or 5-inch 
capacity. 


This Lift is operated by compressed air, usually available in mills and 
finishing plants—where not available a compressor can be supplied. 


Ask Us More About It! 


0003000 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, ° 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
| 131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Reg. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


| 


| 
* MACHINE COMPANY * 
WORCESTER , MASSACHUSETTS. * 
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RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


IN DUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
GREENVILLE, S.C FALL RIVER, MASS. 


SPECIALIZING COST SYSTEMS 
IN TEXTILE COSTS 


METHODS FOR PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
MORE THAN A 
QUARTER of COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
A CENTURY SPECIAL REPORTS 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Screens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap 
Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspir- 
ators, Waste Shute Boxes, 
Gear Guards, Slasher Work, 
General Textile Sheet Metal 
Work 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


JENKINS METAL SHOP. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- . 
quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 
York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


Weare also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QuaALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


Johnson Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


‘Sizing Compounds Finishing Softeners 
Penetrants | Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 | P.O. BOX 1418 
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ble nor responsible for his refusal to sell his products to 
certain dealers, although he sold such products to another 
dealer in the same state area. 


Contract Voided by Priorities 


Modern higher courts hold that if a contract for pur- 
chase of merchandise violates provisions of the priority 
regulations of the War Production Board, the contract 1s 
illegal by operation of law and an agreement therein to 
arbitrate became unenforceable. 

For example, in Federated Textiles, 37 N. Y.S. (2d) 
466, it was shown that a buyer and a seller entered into a 
sales agreement which contained provisions rejecting 
merchandise which violated the regulations of the WPB. 
Although the contract contained a clause to arbitrate dis- 
agreements the higher court held the contract yoid and 
refused to authorize arbitration. 


“Tow-to-Top” Rayon Process Eliminates 
Traditional Carding and Combing 


(Continued from Page 12) 


method, in ‘the application of which Leshe Garth of the 
Garth Mfg. Co. of Passaic, N. J., has played an important 
part. 

The Campbell process, which is covered by various 
patents in the United States and four other countries, has 
been under development for more than ten years. The 
inventor states: 

“Since the spinning of yarns is based on ‘drawing,’ the 
process starts at that point and consists of patented at- 
tachments applied to some standard drawing apparatus, 
preferably an intersecting gill box. There are attachments 


at both ends of the drawing apparatus. The cutter feeds 


directly into the drawing or gill box. Its main feature is 
a ‘double helical shear.’ This, with the necessary feed 
rolls, forms the cutting machine which cuts diagonally 
and feeds the tow distributed in a band of fibers as wide 
and thick as the gill box will- handle successfully—which 
is the limit of production for each ‘head.’ On the delivery 
end of the gill box, the attachments consist of a condenser 
or ‘dynamic funnel’ and a ‘controller’ which puts false 
twist into the condensed web. This controller is a mech- 
anism which positively holds and feeds the sliver at uni- 
form speed and at the same time is revolved in alternat- 
ing directions to apply false twist. The sliver is then 
packaged, to be ready for the next stage of drawing.” 
The Pacific Mills, Worsted Division, has developed a 
method of “Tow-to-Top” cutting, the details of which 
have not as yet been announced, although it has produced 
several hundred thousand pounds of “Tow-Top” on a 
commercial scale. 3 
This company maintains that its resultant fiber dia- 
gram is much more satisfactory for blends of rayon and 
wool when processed over the worsted system of drawing 
and spinning. They state that their variable rayon ‘Tow- 
Top” when blended with the natural variable wool top 
produces a better blend and quicker intermingling of the 
two different fibers, i.e., rayon and wool, that the variable 
cut yet longer rayon fibers of their top assist in the proc- 
essing of the shorter of the wool fibers, and that the varia- 
ble length adapts itself much more readily to the avail- 
able Bradford system of worsted drawing and spinning. 
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Tops produced by these methods, which are suitable 
for yarns of any denier, are said to have several advan- 
tages over those made by the traditional procedures. 
None of the “tow-to-top” operations, for example, sub- 
jects the fibers to the wear and tear that they suffer when 
going through the carding and combing. machines. The 
result should be a somewhat stronger varn. Nor is there 
as much waste fiber as in the ordinary parallelization 
operations, which at best yield only 92 to 95 per cent of 
the weight of staple fiber entering the carding machines. 


Best Gain is in Cost 


Most obvious gain, of course, is in the cost. In a typi- 


_ cal set-up of three cards and four Noble combs, an invest- 


ment of approximately $50,000 is represented. And the 
reclothing of the cards and repair of the comb teeth con- 


stitute an appreciable upkeep item. Contrast this with 


the cost of “tow-to-top” equipment needed to produce the 
same amount of top—approximately $10,000, according 
to the best estimates. And the ‘“tow-to-top” has no wire 
clothing or teeth to wear out. On a production basis it is 
estimated that there is a substantial saving in the cost of 
producing top from rayon tow as compared to the con- 
ventional method of producing a top from staple fiber. 

A saving of steps is also realized in bringing the top or 
“tow sliver” down to a yarn. Starting off with a tow 
which, is uniform in thickness and weight, the uniformity 
is maintained in the breaking of cutting operation. There 
is thus little need for the. multiplicity of doubling which 
is ordinarily necessary in converting to yarn. It may be 
possible, for example, to reduce the doublings from the 
several thousand seen in some worsted operations to a 
few hundred, or less than a hundred, depending on the 
type of rayon desired. 

The uses for rayon top produced by these simplified 
methods are fully as diversified as those for top made by 
the usual processes. They range from ribbons to carpets 
and include fine handkerchiefs and blends with wool for 
women’s clothing and men’s suiting. Du Pont’s ‘“Fiber- 
1)” rayon tow which contains an inherent crimp is being 
converted to top by the same operations and sent on to 
the manufacturer of carpet yarn. Another advantage in 
the case of rayon tow that appears to be indicated 1s that 
it is easier- to apply water-repellents or other treatments 
to the tow, in a continuous process, than to treat the 
staple fiber in batches. 


Fundamentally New Process 


One would be bold, at this stage, to predict in any de- 
tail the future course of this new textile process or its in- 
uence in the fabric field. But the advantages outlined 
above, applied to the increasingly strong rayon. yarns 
which are almost certain to emerge in a few vears, should 


bring about the production of inexpensive spun rayon 


fabrics of long, fine staple. Nor need the “tow-to-top” 
process be confined to rayon. It may be used in nylon, 
or some of the animal or vegetable protein fibers. For in 
the broad sense, the ‘‘tow-to-top’ innovation. is. funda- 
mentally a new way of handling textile fibers. 

This then is a change in which men who have tradition- 
ally accommodated themselves to the fibers as produced 
by nature are now able to make more simple equipment 
for the use of fibers as produced by man. 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, 8. C. 


Samples On Request 


EVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK! 


ERECTING, 
OVERHAULING, 
AND FIXING 
LOOMS 


by FRANK D. HERRING 


The popular series of articles, which ap- 
peared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, 
are now available in a single handy volume. 


CLOTH BOUND 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Price $1.25 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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LOOM PICKERS and 


LOOM HARNESSES 


OES 


e V-Drives 

e V-Flat 

@ Quarter-Turn 
Double-V 


Cone Belts 
‘Card Bands 
Evener Belts 
@ Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Ho 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Allen Bldg. 
Greenville, S. 


GATES vuzco Rove 


GATES Textile Drives 


se 


Cc. 


TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


a 


GASTONIA, 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


Notice 
to Textile 
Processors kor. all. 


service available 


new universal 


Te 
upon request 


tut -Irant X\ 


ap plic ative 
fibers in any 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, INC. 


213 EAST TREMONT AVENUE 


-- CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Mills Excused From Blackouts 

SPARTANBURG, §S., Textile mills in Spartanburg 
County engaged in work on war orders will be excused 
from participation in future practice blackouts after dem- 
onstration tests of their blackout systems have been ap- 
proved by the local civilian defense office, according to J. 
Allen Lambright, civilian defense co-ordinator. 

Lambright said a request that these mills be excused 
from a participation in the practice blackouts had come 
from the Fourth Corps Area Office of Civilian Defense. 

Demonstration blackouts already have been held and 
approved at Drayton and Spartan Mills, Mr. Lambright 
reported. 

At both mills, the blackout was signaled by the flicker- 
ing of lights. Mr. Lambright reported that in less than 
two minutes all members of the civilian defense organiza- 
tions at the mills had assumed their stations and em- 
ployees had gone into pre-established safety areas. Con- 
trol rooms were in operation at both mills. 

Mr. Lambright ‘said demonstration tests would be held 
in other mills wishing to be excused from participation in 
practice blackouts. They will not be excused, however, 
until the demonstrations have been held and approved, 
he stressed. 

Mill villages will not be excused from meeting blackout 


regulations in any case, the co-ordinator said. 


White Resigns From OCS Textile Post 


WASHINGTON.—-Joseph H. White has resigned as chief 
of the Textile Section, Office of Civilian Supply, WPB, to 


enter the Army as.an enlisted man, and has been assigned 


to Camp Lee. 


No successor has been named to replace him and it is 
learned that a reorganization of the Office of Civilian 
Supply is in progress to take on the additional work 
quired with the intensified war effort. 
ganization is completed, 
named. 


Untjyl such reor- 


a textile executive will not be 
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made from the five harness 
with weave illustrated at Fig. 24. 
Weaves known 


structed by 


of ticking fabric 
warp sateen, 


od crade 


sometimes 
a slight modification of regular satin. weaves. 


as double satins are con- 
They are made by adding an extra mark to the weave of 
the satin so as to give each thread an additional inter- 
section in each repeat of the The extra marks 
The object of this 
greater strength without 
appearance of the cloth; also to permit a 
larger number of picks to be inserted in the fabric when 
hlling bars across the as In Satin 
checks. Fig, 32 The base 


is the regular eight harness satin using three 


weave. 
added above or at the side. 
variation is to give the fabric 
destroying the 


may be 


fabric have to be made 
Is a weave of this class. weave 
as a counter. 
The extra marks have been added above the regular 
weave. 


satin 
(To be continue d ) 
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Gets Patent On Cushion Type Spring 
Weight Control 


Walter Cunningham of Gastonia. N. C.. has secured a 


patent on a cushion type spring weight control for fiber 


preparation machinery, such as draw frames, spinning 
frames, and the like, according to Eaton & Brown, patent 


attorneys of Charlotte, N. C. The patent is assigned to. 


Bryant W. Gossett of Gossett Machine Warks of Gasto- 


nia. 


The structure, in part, comprises a plurality of hooked 
hangers suspended from the ends. of the top rolls, with 
rods on the lower ends of the hangers. Spring pressure is 
adapted to be simultaneously applied to all of these hang- 
ers. On the lower end of each hanger there is a-compres- 
sion spring which yieldingly resists the downward move- 
ment when pressure is applied to the top rolls. The mech- 
anism for simultaneously. applying spring pressure to the 
hangers comprises longitudinally extending bars connect- 
ed to the spring pressure means, and also an eccentric 
cam cylinder. The cam cylinder is adapted to be rotated 
to move the bars downwardly to apply the weight to the 
spring pressure means and to the top rolls. When the 
cam cylinder is moved in another direction, the weight or 
spring pressure will be simultaneously relieved from the 
top. rolls in the machine. This pressure relief prevents 
fattening of the top rolls on account of pressure contact 
with the bottom rolls when the machine is not in opera- 
tion. | 


Damp-Tex Enamel Now Available To Industries 


Damp-Tex Enamel, a product of the Steelcote Mfg. 
Co. of St. Louis, Mo:, that has been under continuous 
laboratory and. practical tests for several years, is now 
being extensively advertised and offered to industries that 
are known to*have surface maintenance problems due to 
exposure to water, live steam, alkali, refrigerant, etc. 

It is claimed that Damp-Tex Enamel may be used on 
wood, concrete, brick or steel, and that it will adhere to 
wet surfaces. This eliminates closing down plant opera- 
tions or taking equipment out of active use in order to 
dehumidify walls, machinery and equipment, preparatory 
to painting. 

Other claims advanced by the manutacturer are that 
Damp-Tex is non-yellowing; successfully resists corrosive 
gases and alkaline conditions; holds a high gloss after 
repeated washings with soap and water; dries dust free 
in one hour, to the touch in four to six hours, and to a 
reasonably hard film over night; dries in 48 hours at ; 
low temperature. It is available in white and colors. 


Mills To Signal Air Raid Tests 


ANDERSON, S. C.-—-Local civilian defense officials have 
enlisted the aid of tive local cotton mills to give the signal 
for future air raid tests. 

The mills will receive a signal from a control center 
and thereupon sound off with one long and two short 
blasts on the plant whistles. 

Plants co-operating are the Appleton, Equinox, Gluck, 
Gossett and Orr mills. 
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Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalbgue sent on request will tell_you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS €0.. Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y, 


Heddles 
Heddle Frames 
Reeds 


om, MANUFACTURING Inc. 


11 PERRY ROAD Ruth and Atlantic Streets 
GREENVILLE, S. € 


R. T. OSTEEN, Rep. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Walker_ 


STEWART MACHINE CoO, Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


WE MANUFACTURE 
Spinning and Twister Bolsters, Bases, Whorls, 
Cast Iron Ring Holders, Lifting Rod Bushings, 
Doffer Guards, and Bolster Clips. 


REPAIRING 
Bolsters Re-pinned, Bored and Reamed. Bases 
Reamed. Ring-Rails Bored and Tapped. Ring 
Holders Re-pinned, Bored Out and Turned Down. 
Spindles Pointed, Straightened, Polished, Length- 
ened, Re-topped, Re-whorled, and Whorls Re- 
grooved. 


Southern Representatives for 


S au hte ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, 
Weather-Ometers 


B. H. BUNN CO. 


Package Tying Machines 


BOND YARN CO. 
Ol IDad Ny Tying Twines and Yarns 


CLARK EQUIPMENT CO 


Beam Specialists 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 
Color Matching and Cotton 
CHARLOTTE, N. Classing Lamps 
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SOURCES 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, 


warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Mass. Of. 


fices at Boston, Muss... and Charlotte, N. C 


‘Abington, 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 


Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Phone Dearborn 6267; K. J. Seclerann. 2243 Selwyn Ave. (Tel, 2-2903), 
Charlotte, N. C.; William G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2635; John C,. Brill, 309 Magazine St., 
New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., 
Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, Sou. cong Ralph Gossett 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Gricnvilie S. C.; The Akron Belt- 
ing Co., 406 S$, 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. 


ALLEN CO., 440 Road, 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 


New Bedford, Mass. Sou Repr.: L. E. 


AMERICAN BLOWER: CORP.. P. 0. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, 


Detroit. Mich. 7. N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.:: 1211 Commercial! Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Room 714. 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: 


Room 3809, Jahnceke Bldg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La. ; 619 
Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, 
N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, EF. H. 
Driver, Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S$. 22nd 
SA... Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens 
boro, B. Suttle, Jr., 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. 
Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I.. Sou. Plants, Char 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Blig., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. : 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. Q. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


Repr.: 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, J. ¥. 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.;:' 215 Central Ave., S.W.., 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Kep.: 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Kep.: George B. Wilkinson, 618 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Offices, 44-A Nor 
Atlanta, Ga.; 


Fred Sails, 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., 


BARBER-COLMAN CO.. 
Greenville, S. C., J. 


Boston, Mass. Warelwouse and Sou. Dis 
Greenville. S. C. 

Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., 
H. Spencer Mgr. 
BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. 


Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib 


utors: American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char. 
lotte, N.C. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 

BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St., Boston,- Mass. 


Sou. Office, 8318 Montgomery Bldg., 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO.., 
Agt., John Graham Webb, P. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Db. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 


BEST & CO., Inc., EDWARD H., Boston, 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., 
C. Turner, 107 16th St... N.W.. 


Spart: snburg, 


220 Hartwell St., Fall River, Mass. N.C. 
QO. Box 844, Hillsboro, C. Phone 127-B. 


D. Quern and 


Mass. Sou. Rep.: W..=C. 
Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph 
Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 
Phone Hemlock 2118, Atlanta. Ga.: Har 


old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 682 S. Front St.. Eliz 
abeth, N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead oe Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
he ; H. L. Slever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 


R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John LaGrange, Ga. 
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S. C., Ralpli Gossett and Wm. J. 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1318 W. Second Ave.. Gastonia, 


BREWERTON, E. H., 1019 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, 


BROWN CO., THE DAV ID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Moore: Griffin, Ga., 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russel! A. Singleton Co.. Inc.: 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


Reps.: Greenville, 

Belton C. Plow 
Gastonia, N. C., Gas 
James Supply Co.; Spar- 


BRYANT. ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. . Gastonia, N. C. 
SCHIER CO... Chattanooga, Tenn. A. 
Schier, W. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar 
tin, George Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; H..V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co... Nashville, 


Frauklin Ave 


Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; J. A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Nelson A. Fisher, 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Repr.: 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou, 
H. Zahn, 


Johuston Bldg... Charlotte, 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO.., 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., 


Hartsville, S. C. 


Gastonia, N. C.. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence. ae 
Kuropean Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL 


LABORATORIES, Ine., 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


Charlotte. N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. 
Offices and W arehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady a Box 842, Phone 3192, 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481. Phone 
822, Spartanburg, S.°C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, P hone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 841, Gadsden. Ala.: Harold P. Gol 
ler, 900 Woodside Bldg., Tel. 87138, Greenville, S. C. Stocks earried at 
Carolina Transfer and ele Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Bro 
kerage Co., Greenville. Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta Ga.; 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Che mi. 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., 
COLE MFG. CO., 


Gastonia, N. C, 


R. D., Newnan, Ga. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. White, Mgr.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. Montgomery Bldg... Spartanburg, J. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Prod 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bidg., 
Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham. Ala.. 
L.. H, Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. 
ward, Tel. 8836; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bidg., J. A. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


17 Battery Place, New York City. 


Worcester, 
W. F. Wood 
Textile Supply Co.; 
Fitzsimmons: New York, N 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. 
Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse 
Charlotte, N. C.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, S. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., 
Humphries, P, O, Box 843, 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: 


Wood 
Bradford Hodges, 161 
Hodges, 1386 E. Morehead St.. 


Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
Greenville, S. C.; John H..O’Neill, P. O. 
H. Reid Lockman, Pr. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: William L. 


Morgan, P. O. Box 846. Gres neville. S. C:: J. 0. Cole. 0. Box 846, 
Greenville, S Thomas W. Meighi: in, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta, 


Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville 
Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N.C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange. Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal 
las, Tex.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. 


Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. 
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DETERGENT PRODUCTS 
Offices at: Columbia, S. 
Gia. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


494 Spring St., N.W.., 
C.. Texarkana, Ark., Columbus, 


C., Raleigh, N 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Sou. 
Reps.: John Ellison, Box 91, Greensboro, N. C.: Otis A. Zachary, Box 
4386, Atlanta, Ga.; Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Bldg., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.; O. L. Carter, 
619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S.C. New England Sales Rep.: Herbert 
4. Derry, 94 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


DRAPER CORPORAT ton Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
houses, Spartanburg, S. . Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga.,: 242 
Forsyth St., S.W.. W. M. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept., 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church St.. Le 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Techrical Man: 
N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; 
0. S. MceCullers, 208 MePherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 

EATON & BROWN, 218 Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C.., George Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036. Tel. 
8-7508; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfe. Co.. Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 26438, Atlanta, :Ga.: Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. 
Pr. O. Box 286, Phone 1760, Itasca, Tex. , 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217. Builders’ Bldg.; 


Charlotte, N. C.., 
and Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. 


Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 8908-18 Frankford Ave., 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St.., 


P hiladelphia, Pa. 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Charlotte. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bldge., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.. 
Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Providence. R. 1. Sou. Plants. Southern 
Gree nville. ‘Central Franklin Process Co., 


FULBRIG ABORATORIES,. Inc., 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg., Char 
lotte, N. C. C. Q. Fulbright. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, P. 0. Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 


GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA: BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N.C, 


GENERAI, COAL CO., 1217 Johnston. Bldg.. Charlotte. N. Cc. J. W. 
lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G.-P. W. Black, 107 MePherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.: H. G. 
Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 2011 
fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.: Huech D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, 
Atlanta. Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 EF. Franklin St.. Office No. 5, Rich 
mond, Va.: Dudley H. RR, Wigg, 408-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bidge.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Mer... Law and Commerce 
Bldg., Bluefield. W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 


Engineers, If. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.: J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
te 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St.. 
Office and W arehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd... 
Stigen, Mer. 


New York City. Sou. 
Charlotte. 


GILL LEATHER CO.. 
Griffin. Ga., Tel. 
Raleigh Gossett. 
Moore, P. 0. Box 152 


Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
125:-Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N 229: 
15 Ai izusta St.. Fer Wm. J. 
8. Greenville, S. Tel, L50. 


GLOBE WOVEN BELTING CO., 


1396-13898 Clinton St., Buffalo, N.. Y. 
Sou. Sales Rep.: 


William A. Prince, Hendersonville, N. C 
GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 
GREENSBORO 1L.00M REED CO., 


Greensboro. N. C, 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mer.. 


Phone 22-0205. A. A. “Red” 


Phone 5678. 
Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF P ittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright, G S. C.: W. G. Rebertson,. Jr., 
Spartanbure, S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
Vor, Y.3 Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: 
Louisville, Ky.:. Toledo, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg... Atlanta. Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen 
tatives. 


H. & P. SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Distributors: 
The Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Columbus Iron Works 
Co., Supply Dept., Columbus, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 808 W. Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer.. Sou. Div., 1801 W. More 
head St., Charlotte, N, C.. Sou..-Reps.: €.. Elgert. 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore, Md.: T. FE. Hansen. Box 898, Glen Allen. Va ee 
Schwoyer, 302% Otteray Drive. P. 0. Box 1507, High Point, N. C.-C G. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brooks. 10 
Jones Ave., Greenville. S. C.: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree Road. At 
lanta,. Ga.: V. C. Shaden. P. 0. Box 985. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston. Tex.: H. J. Reid. 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. MeMann. Textile Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg, Larbri- 
cation Fngineer, 1301 W. Morehead St.., Charlotte, N. C, 
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HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 8-8692, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. W 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc... Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.: J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M. Moore, .838 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H.., Danielson, Conn. Sou. ee 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer. S. B. Hen- 
derson. P. O. Box 188, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mer.., Dan 5. Griffin, 
P. O. Box 480, Griffin, Ga.; Asst. Sou. Service Mgr.. H. MeM. Bush, 
701 Simpson St., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Char 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 

Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. €.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander 
§. ¢. & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville, 
ay Get Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 

JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., 
Rox 1418, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bldg.. Greenville, S..C.: Claude B. Iler, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 
ville, S. C.: ‘Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 


LAUREL SOAP MFG..CO., Inc... 2607 E. Tioga St.., 
Sou. Reps.: 
Sargent, P. ( 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 


Pa. 
Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1088, Charlotte, Wik 
. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St... Hartford, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding C anada), C. Et Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P. 0. Box 868, 
Greensboro, N. C., Phone 6628. Jos. R. Morton, Pres.: W. H. MeCor 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mer.: S. V. Valiavee, Chief Chemist. Green 
ville, S. CC... Office, Room 312 Woodside Bldg... Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197: Robert Buck, Mer. 

Agent, Woodside. Bldg.. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Greenville, 


shania AL. ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
Corp. Gen. Office, Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Megr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss, W. 
1.. Barker. R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. MeCalla, A. R. Aker- 
strom, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. Parker. Jefferson Standard 
Bidg.. Greensboro, Rodgers, 1006 James Blidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.;: A. Spratt, 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
I. White. oS Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; F. L. Feagle, Jr.. 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.. 854 Pine St.. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Aet.. L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
Pr. O. Box 998, Gastonia, N. C. 


Pawtucket, R. 1 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Industrial 
Inc., Clinton, S. C.: W. G. Hamner, Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.: A. G. 
Murdaugh, Griffin, Ga. 


.Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO... 292 Madison Ave.. 
eae Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 8-7191. 
Spartanburg. S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


New York City. 
Charlotte. 
Falls L. Thomason, 


NOBLE, ROY, New. Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. 


Box 841, Greenville, S. C 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 
NORTH, FRANK G., Inc., P. O. Box 92, Marietta. Ga.: P. 0. Box 


R44. Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: Ww. W. Greer. P.: Be srg $86, Greenville, S. 
C.:. W. 3: Greer. P. 0. Box 805, Greenville, 


ONYX OTL, & CHEMICAL CO., 
W. Klumph and Cliff. C. 
Smith. T. 


Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
Myers; 121 E. St.., 
0. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


Edwin 
Charlotte, N. C.: Clift 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, 
Warehouse. 


Chicago, Il]. Sou. Rep.: W. 
Greenville, S. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou. 
Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville. S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO.. Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. 


and Charlotte 
N. C. Atianta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Glenn M. Anderson, 
Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassister, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 
Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


New York City; 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant 
pe a Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg.. Gastonia, N. C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga, 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bldv., Charlotte, N. C. 


2 Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-8201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619, | 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. 
I 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green- 
ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; 
Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SINCLAIR: REFINING CO... Dist. Office: 578 W. Peachtree St., At 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.:; Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Columbia, S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, 
Miss. Industrial Reps.: P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 
Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers, Lakeland; Fla.: R:-R. Boatwright, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; S. M. Tifton, Ga.: J. O. Holt, Rale igh, 
N. C.: C.-C. Nix. Charlotte, N. C.: J. F.- Whelchel, Columbia, S. -¢ 
SS hel Kimbrough. Knoxville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis; Tenn. 


Newsom, 


SJOSTROM MACHINE CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses 
1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Termi- 
nal storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer 
Co., 102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


Office, 1602 
: Union Storage Co., 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. 
Causey, 215. Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2978 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN BELTING. CO.. 286-8 Forsyth St... S.W.. 

Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 1876 Graham St., S.W.., 

Merritt. 549 Peachtree Battle Ave.. 

Peachtree St... N.E. 

lumbia,. 8. C.: -C. 


Atlanta,. Ga. 
Atlanta: Ga.: FEF. G. 
(ha.: J. J.- Merritt, 1428 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Co 
Smith. 2526 Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., Inc., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.., 
Hlaverty Bldg.., 


Decatur, Til. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes 
Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.: 
. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Keps.: George A. Dean, 
A. Montgome ry Bidg., Spartanburg, S. W. T. O’Steen, 
Greenville, S. C.: H. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.; W..N. Dulaney, 12 
Montev: allo Lane, Ala, 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
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STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO.. 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. 5. 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutudl Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; 
M. A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651. Humphries 
St.. S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West Brow 
‘e, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. M« ‘Lernon, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 1836 FE. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO... Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.. 
Box 1917, Gree nsboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions; Davis L: Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd... Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga., H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.: 
Barney R. Cole, Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of 
the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.; 621 FE. McBee Ave., Box 568, Greenville, 
S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. 
Davis: W. N. Kline, 17 Camille Ave.. 
1257 Durand Dr. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


New York City. Sou. 
| Griffin, Mer... T. C. 
Greenville, S. C.: EF. D. Estes, 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall. River. 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. 0. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; 

J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N.C. FE. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901, Norfolk. 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va. 
D. L. Keys. S. Brooklyn Baltimore, Md.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke. 
Va.: F. M. Edwards. Golds shoro. N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and C. W. Meador. Charlotte. N. C.: 
S. Leonard. Greenville, S.C.: F. G. Mitehell. Charleston, S..C.: L. 

Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.:.A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. Mvers. 
Birminahan: Ala.: P. H. Baker,-textile engineer, New York. N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXWOOD MPG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


l!} S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Green 
ville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816. Greenville, 

C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 


U. S: RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. 0. Box 792, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land. P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N: C. Reps.: R. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: 


Offices, 819 
Mauldin and Ike E. 
. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT. Inc.. Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, 


Room 281. W. 
Washington St., Greenville, S. 


C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I.. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mgr., 1783 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK Industries, Charlotte, N. ( 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 
11 Perry Road, Phone me ight ger 1869. Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
Te xtile Supply Co., Greenville, .: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., "eres S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B 
Dorm: in, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO... W. Warwick. R. I. Sou. Branch. Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burling 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini. 306 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. 
Searcy, III, Box 128. Griffin. Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: E. V. 
Wilson, 810 Woodside 


rreenville, S. € 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1817 
Healev Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. | 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO... Whitinsville. Mass. 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 500 Fifth Ave... New York. N. ¥ 
J. W. Horner, Box 682, Atlanta, Ga... covering Ga.. Ala... Tenn. and 


Miss.; George H. Woolley, Jr., 985 Henley Place, Charlotte. N. 
covering N. C. and S. C. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 


281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 
802 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. Route No. 


Knexville, Tenn. 
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READY 
FOR EMERGENCIES 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are ready with 
a dependable supply 
of water in the event of 
air raids or any other 
emergency which might 
be followed by fire. 
This extra fire protec- 
tion is provided be- 
cause Vogel Hydrants 


how cold the weather; 
also because of their 
construction there is 
practically nothing to 
get out of order. 


Every plant should have 
the additional protec- 
tion of dependable 
Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants. | 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


willnot freeze nomatter 


SCORES TEXTILE MILLS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 
“SPIN TWIST” 


for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1886 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 6&3 years. 


Southern Representatives 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


WORLD'S LARGE 


Our 70th year comes at a crucial time in 
the world’s history. We’re glad we've 
stuck to “Rings Exclusively” because 
that fact has forced us to do an extra 
good job to stay in business and grow. 
Asa result, in this time of great urgency, 
the Textile Industry is able to obtain 
DIAMOND FINISH rings which are 
literally setting new records for high- 
production operation, 


WHITINSVILLE 


RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister R ings 1873 


We make all types 
of Holders ; 


(MASS.) 


Home of the world famed 


BLUE ROOM 
Featuring Radio’s Name 


Othe 
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TIGHT BINDING 


From parachutes to uniforms to gun-covers, the Arm 
Forces count on the textile industry for dependable equ 
ment... which they get. And the textile industry coun 


on Veeder-Root for the facts-in-figures that help keep +! 


production up to schedules and specifications ...as ¥ 


as simplify payroll make-up and provide a platform 


parity for wage payment. These Veeder-Root figur 
continuously and accurately supplied, are indispensay 
expediters on the biggest job the industry has ever dep 
And if your mill needs closer control of production.» 
speed war contracts, then you can count on Veeder-Ro 


to help you in every possible way. 


‘ 
VEEDER-ROOT 2-3 PICK COUNT! 
are helping thousands of weave 104 
to roll out millions of yards of to 
age of evenly maintained quality. A 

they provide their own protection aga 

obsolescence by their quick cons 
bility, right in the mill, from ? 
3-shift counters (as shown). 


014 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


lle, S..c., Los eles, Néw York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 

Aires, Mexico City, England: (new address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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